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EVERYTHING 


EMINISCENT of the hushed rich- 
R ness of the Petit Trianon, which Louis 
XV erected for La Comtesse Du Barry, this 
bath and dressing room of exquisite dignity 
is for homes decorated in the manner of 
late French Renaissance. A felicitous touch is 
the citrus yellow of the Elegia lavatory and 
Tarnia bath, so admirably harmonious with 


the color of the canvased walls. The shower 





enclosure of crystal glass is curtained and 
valanced in Aqua-Silk in the color note of the 
mouldings. Other rooms, both elaborate and 
modest, are illustrated and described in New 
Ideas for Bathrooms. The work of eminent 
architects and decorators, each bathroom 
is practical, beautiful, and different. The 
book is gladly sent for the asking. Or con- 


sult any responsible plumbing contractor. 


K CRANE * 


FOR 


ANY PLUMBING 


[INBTALLATL SO 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-six cities 
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Your Crating Room — can’t some of it 
be used for profitable PRODUCTION? 


F HALF of the packing rooms of this 

country were released to profitable pro- 
duction, America would find a new source 
of wealth. 

We know this is true because we have 
proven it in several hundred individual bus- 
inesses. 

You can prove it in your business. 

Start from the bottom. Think the thing out 
all over again. 

Call in the Weyerhaeuser man. Get the 
whole story of Weyerhaeuser Cut -to-Size 
Crating. 

These are standard crating pieces, cut to 


size at the mill, from ideal light-weight crat- 
ing woods. 

They build you Standard Crates. All you 
need is nailing jigs, hammer and nails. 

They save you money from the start. Elimi- 
nate waste of time, labor and material. 

The crates are light and strong. Freight 


‘costs are low. You add many miles to your 


selling radius. Merchandise arrives in “better” 
condition. 
A new economy—new source of profit. 
Weyerhaeuser also supplies Box Shooks, 
and ideal Crating Lumber for the man who 
cannot standardize his crates. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL . MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 
of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis; 1418 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City; 208 South La Salle Street, 


Chicago; 1313 Second National Bank Building, Toledo; 2401 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh; 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 
285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WEYERHAEUSER CRATING LUMBERYSTANDARD LENGIHS OR CUT IO SIZE 
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Play the 
SILVER KING 


«“What’s the matter, Bill, earache?” 


“Earache nothing—a 90 degree slice 
came across two fairways and plugged 
me in the neck.” 


“That must have been Les Martin. 
Last week he took a mashie on the 
ninth and holed out in a vanilla sun- 
dae on the club house porch.” 


“Why don’t the members make him 

ive up golf or reform him? Make 
i play nothing but Silver Kings.” 

“['d just as soon get a repaint in 
the neck as a Silver King. What's 
the difference?” 


“Psychologicalentirely. Even when 
a dub plays this best of balls, it helps 
his game a lot. It gives him confidence 
to play the best ball made. He knows 
the King gets distance easily and he 
doesn’t press. It takes one great un- 
certainty out of a very uncertain game. 
To play the Silver King is the greatest 
piece of golfing psychology I know.” 


Silver King 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





[Imported by] 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 








LETTERS 


Sacks 


Sirs: 

TimE—Vol. XI—No. 24—Territories—“The 
ae 

Those sacks that you see the natives carry- 
ing along the white, beautiful roads on Sunday 
morning contain, sometimes, cocks. . .. And, 
what about it? There is no doubt that you will 
find the same flask of bitter liquor, the knife, 
volleys of cheers and curses, and many other 
things in many another American sport. Cock- 
fighting is one of their sports and they will 
stick to it, same as Americans stick to theirs. 

I am a Porto Rican, proud of my country! 








A. O. RIVERA 
Lancaster, Pa. 
——9— 
“Drinking Man” ? 
Sirs: 


Is Governor Al. Smith a drinking man? 

I maintain that he might occasionally take a 
drink but could not be classed as a drinking 
man. 

Cuas. E. HEMPSTEAD 

Cupples Company, 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Candidate Smith, like many another 
U. S. statesman and politician, enjoys an 
occasional cocktail and highball, relishes 
a stein of cool Miinchener beer. Candi- 
date Smith is no alcoholic, no inebriate. 
Neither secretaries nor friends can recall 
when over-indulgence has forced him to 
shirk his official duties. Unless all who 
drink are drinking men, Time would not 
classify him as a drinking man.—Eb. 

—— 
Optometry 
Sirs: : 

Shame on Time! The idea of you allowing 
your columns to be used as a means of spread- 
ing propaganda for the medical profession to the 
detriment of other schools. It just goes to show 
that even Time can be hoodwinked. 

In your issue of June 18, under the caption 
Medicine you say ‘the irregular medical schools 
such as chiropractic, naturopathy, optometry 
(and others) are falling before the onslaught of 
legal medicine and legislation.” Be fair Time. 
Your correspondent neglected to inform you that 
in 1905 there were 153 medical schools in the 
U. S., while at present there are only 69 such 
schools. All professions have increased their re- 
quirements and the schools which could not meet 
the demand either had to consolidate with a 
stronger institution or else “pass out of the 
picture.” During these years optometry has 
been building—true, a few of our ‘“‘weak sister” 
schools have closed their doors, but during this 
same time we have established courses in Op- 
tometry at Columbia University (New York 
City), University of Rochester (Rochester, 
N. Y.), Ohio State University (Columbus, 
Ohio), University of California (Berkeley, 
Calif.) and have many other institutions which 
confine their curricula to optometry exclusively. 

Optometry is recognized as a separate profes- 
sion from medicine in every state in the Union 
as well as in the District of Columbia. Separate 
Boards of Examiners in Optometry are appointed 





Time, published weekly by Tre, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
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A thrill for sophisticated travelers. A 
something-new for those who have done 
everything. The famous cruise of contrasts. 

A few preliminary calls in the West Indies. 
Then South America ... Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires . . . bril- 
liant, smart cities of Parisian modes and Latin 
color. Across to Africa. 300-year-old Dutch 
towns and new English cities. You see Zulu 
war dances, and ride in Durban rickshas. 
You visit Victoria Falls, and watch vast 
herds of wild animals on the veldt. 

Up the East Coast ...Tanganyika territory, 
Kenya colony ... where Arab and Hindu, 
African and white man, have produced strange 
modes of living. Egypt... Paris... London. 

Yet, through all this wandering, home is 
always there on the Empress of France, club- 
biest of great liners . . . you enjoy Canadian 
Pacific meals and service... One manage- 
ment, ship and shore, by the world’s greatest 
travel system. As low as $1500. From New 
York... Jan. 22... 104 days. 

Booklets which detail where you go, how 
you live. Your own agent, or any Canadian 
Pacific District Office: New York, 344 Madi- 
son Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.; 
Montreal, 201 St. James Street W., and 28 
other cities in the United States and Canada. 

° 7 7 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


Round the World: 136 days, Dec. 1, 1928, Empress of 
Australia. ... Mediterranean: 72 days, Feb. 4, 1929, 
Empress of Scotland... . West Indies: 16 days, Dec. 
22, 1928; 29 days, Jan. 10 and Feb, 11, 1929, Duchess 
of Bedford (new). 


‘ Canadian 


‘ , Pacific , 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Office 


TIME 


Furniture 


that has no birthdays 


Years after you buy this beautiful 
Art Metal equipment it looks like new 


“(-ETTING old” means nothing 

to Art Metal. Steel does not 
break, splinter or warp. The use- 
fulness, the good appearance, of 
Art Metal remain unchanged by the 
vicissitudes of time that affect ordi- 
nary furniture. 


And Art Metal is more than beau- 
tiful—more than enduring. There are 
no misfits in the office equipped with 
Art Metal. Each file, desk, safe or cabi- 
net—every piece exactly suits its job. 
Space and time are conserved—office 
routine smoothed and speeded. 


The office equipment engineers 
who plan Art Metal know the needs 
of modern business. From the finest 


executive suite to the most economi- 
cal general office equipment, effi- 
ciency and utility have been built 
into the design. In forty years of 
experience, many pieces have been 
evolved for special needs. 


Nor is Art Metal more expensive 
than other fine equipment. It is less 
in the long run because it will be on 
duty years after less lasting equip- 


ment is thrown into the discard. 


Art Metal may be had in wood 
grain finishes or rich olive green. 
These finishes are applied to the 
finest grade furniture steel with 
special enamels. Their lustre and 
freshness will not dull. 


We have published a new booklet 
on office layout, entitled “Office 
Standards.” It may be helpful in 
your layout problems. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
copy along with any of the cat- 
alogs listed below. Please mention 
the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. Hori- 
zontal Sectional Files; 4. Planfiles; 
5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit Files; 
7. Counter Height Files. The Art 
Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 
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COAL 








POWER COSTs present no problem to 
the manufacturer who builds his 
plant or branch in Erie. Close 
proximity to the great Appalachian 
coal fields means favorable per-ton 
prices. And competing central 


stations insure low rates on power 


by wire. 





Other Advantages Here. Erie 
also affords main-line rail service 
over four roads and low-cost water 
transport: big, rich markets in easy 


reach; 80% native-white labor; and 


favorable taxes. 


Get All the Facts—Free."5 Great 
Advantages” describes in detail the 
rare combination of factors helping 
Erie plants to prosper. Mail the 
coupon—or let our Industrial 


Board furnish survey applied to your 


own problems. 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 





ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Penna. 













Date. 


Please send a copy of your booklet “S Great 
Advantages.” 
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in the several states to administer the Optometry 
Laws. 

Do you suppose, Time, that any of your readers 
believe that Universities such as mentioned above 
would carry courses in Optometry, of four years 
duration, if, by placing a student in the medical 
school. for the same length of time they could 
teach him to examine eyes more scientifically or 
more efficiently? 

Inasmuch as any medical doctor immediately 
upon receipt of his license to practice medicine 
may, without any further training, practice Op- 
tometry (the science of examining eyes for re- 
fractive errors), it would be far nearer right 
had your correspondent said that oculists are 
trained at “irregular schools of optometry.” Be 
fair TIME. 

You are forgiven—you need not take my name 
from your subscription list (it is there and I 
want it to stay there). I realize that Time has 
been imposed upon for propaganda purposes. 
But . . . TrmE you do owe an apology to op- 


tometry. 
C. H. KaurMman, O.D. 


Ohio State Optometric Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A 
———>——— 


y: ’ 
“Bad Niggers” 
Sirs: 

Time, June 11, under ‘‘Races” p. 13, you say 
Lee and Dave Blackman, Negroes, killed en 
route to Shreveport jail, “had done nothing but 
be born their brother’s brother” and that, “the 
Parish people wanted more blood.” You don’t 
know what you are talking about and you are 
what decent Southern people call “nigger lovers.” 
The Blackmans were bad niggers, bullies, boot- 
leggers, makers of moonshine and thieves. Last 
year their father shot out the eyes of a little 
white boy. We live in harmony with our good 
niggers—strange ties of affection exist between 
the white gentry and the darkies. There had 
not been a lynching in Rapides Parish in twenty- 
five years, yet you call this “the customary 
thing.” Be ashamed of your slander. 


(Mrs.) ANNETTE ARMAND STOLLE 
Alexandria, La. 


>-— 





Omission 
Sirs: 


Being a subscriber of Trme for the past year, 
I would like to give you some information which 
you carelessly overlooked. 

In Time, June 18, p. 22, you say that the 






O more slow hand-feeding of envel- 

opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Chinese Minister to the U. S. received an 
honorary degree from Lafayette College—that 


, 


Dsscanoons a graceful stairway from the main floor to the 


may be so, but he is not the only one. Charles lower Lobby, one comes upon an arcade of fascinating shops 
Henry Breed, Headmaster of Blair Academy, . . . Off the corridor is the famous air-cooled Roosevelt Grill 
—New York’s brightest rendezvous for dining and dancing. 


Blairstown, N. J. and many another, also re- 
ceived an honorary degree from the same place, 
and I wish you would correct your omission in 


the near future. 
(Miss) E. G. TotMANn 


TIME cannot list all honorary degrees; 
is glad to record here Headmaster 
Breed’s.—Eb. 
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Class-Ridden 
Sirs: 

In my morning’s mail today I find This Class- 
Ridden Democracy and am prompted to send 
you just this line of recognition of what im- 
presses me as a most unusual and decidedly 
original presentation of a very old question. 


WARREN JACKSON 


Managing Director 
Mississippi Coast Club, 
Gulfport, Miss. 


This Class-Ridden Democracy, book- 
let about advertising, will be sent, on re- 


quest, to any TimeE-reader who is influen- 
tial in placing advertising —Eb. 
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Speaks Well 





Sirs: 
. May I say also that Time helps solve 
a real problem for teachers of government... . 
I think that you are to be congratulated on the or those who seek detachment from 
speed with which you cover political happenings, i x 
and get the account to your readers. the intensity of modern Manhattan, The 
You will be interested in knowing from one ° 
of the teaching profession that many of the ROOSEVELT provides an atmosphere 
students who are introduced to Time in this . 
way, continue as regular subscribers. This of quiet comfort and charm eee Its 
speaks well for Trae, because students often . ° — 
acquire a dislike for things they are required early Colonial appointments, delicious 
to read. Pig . . 
W. Brookes Graves cuisine and personalized service assure 
Professor of Political Science ” = 
eeidhien, Glimemen a pleasurable sqjourn whether your 
Temple University, tenure be long or transient. 
Philadelphia, Pa. , 
A > > > 
Index Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
c and the subways. . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
ers: n “ce a ., i ° ‘« 
I am a constant reader of Time, the boss's Bureau . +. Teddy Bear Cave,’* a supervised play 
copies, of course. Live in Detroit, not Man- nursery for children of guests... Health Institute, with 
hattan. Good shows come to Detroit usually therapeutic baths and plunge. .. Special garage facilities. 
several months after the critics have passed on 
them in Time. Haven’t money to waste on not The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA in the GRILL 


good shows, haven’t time to go over old copies 
of Time to find what Time said several months 


ago. I might file clippings from the Theatre 
column, but: 


The same principle applies, to a lesser extent 


for me, but a greater extent for others, perhaps 
, ag: haga ol s, aps, VE, at 45th St. _ — 
) to all material in Time so, why not a quarterly | as 45 Souane Cussen Sees 
or semi-annual index to all material in Time: | NEW YORK Managing Director 





not titles merely or subjects treated, but all | i 
important references. Then Time would be an — -—----— 


encyclopedia of current affairs, all references _ — 
A BERMUDA VACATION—AIll Expenses Paid—(see p. 32) 


appearing together—corrections coupled with in- 


accuracies—up to date. 
If Trme woods are not already filled with 

Reddy Tees don’t mark 

the club face. 


good indexers or would-be indexers, I offer to 
Sold everywhere. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 











contract to do the job. But whether you accept 
or reject my idea I shan’t cancel the boss’s sub- 
scription, or discontinue reading Time. 
ANNA BENEDICT 
Detroit, Mich. 





To Reader Benedict has been mailed an 
index of Vol. X. Trme indices are pub- 
lished semi-annually, are sent free to all 
subscribers who ask for them. Bound vol- 
umes of Trme (each containing six months’ 
issues) can be purchased at $5 each. 

K Empty binders (handsome) can be pur- 
chased at $3. Indices, bound volumes, 


= binders are had at Trme’s Cleveland office. 
» Address: Penton Bldg., Cleveland.—Eb. 


The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc. 
38 E. 23rd St. ,N. Y.C. 


me REDDY Tee 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 


ASK FOR THEM BY NAME 
Be sure you get the original and genuine 
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ig IS deeply significant that the peoples of 92 
countries, speaking such a diversity of tongues, think 
the same thoughts and are actuated by the same motives 


in buying their motor cars. 


Americans abroad are particularly impressed with the num- 
bers of Chrysler cars they see. Ask your friends when they 
return what American car they saw in greatest numbers 
in any country. Chrysler, will be their reply. 


ain the whole world 


be 


wrong r 





Chrysler is accorded enthusiastic acceptance overseas in 
the same full measure that it receives in America. In 92 
civilized countries, the recognition of Chrysler leadership 
has built Chrysler export sales to third in volume in the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Four years 
ago the name was totally unknown in the world’s markets. 


4 


Chrysler leadership overseas is a foreordained result 
achieved by a new measure of performance and a new 
standard of quality and style, which the world heartily 
prefers as the soundest, finest and most satisfactory motor 


car investment available. 


The world over, those who know and appreciate fine 
engineering and workmanship, have acclaimed Chrysler 
Standardized Quality—the highest plane to which scientific 


engineering and precision manufacturing have been raised 


4 


The unique benefits resulting from this most unusual 
manufacturing plan in superbly vigorous performance, in 
riding smoothness, in handling facility, in smart beauty of 
line and color, in luxury of appointment detail, in safety, 
in proved long life and in day-in-and-day-out dependabil- 
ity under all conditions are everywhere accorded the 
preference they enjoy in our own United States. 


by any manufacturer. 


In one phrase, the whole world has come to recognize 
Chrysler as the world’s lowest-priced producer of quality 


cars in the four great price classes. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Rain 

Thick grey curtains of rain descended 
upon the northwestern corner of Wiscon- 
sin. All week they brushed the forests, 
slowly, monotonously. Everything dripped 
and the rust-colored road from Lake Su- 
perior to small Brule, the inland river-bank 
settlement, developed treacherous potholes 
despite the thousands of dollars Wisconsin 
had just spent to make it a safe road for 
a President to travel. An Army truck 
transporting mail-of-state foundered and 
tipped over. A light passenger car trans- 
porting a heavy, round-shouldered figure 
out of the dismal wilderness, slithered into 
a rut, stuck, had to be dragged out by 
horses. 

The round-shouldered man was William 
Morgan Butler, outgoing chairman of the 
National Republican Committee. After 
leaving the dais at Kansas City, he had 
fulfilled his duty by calling on the holder 
of “the most important position in the 
world.’* In the wet woods, on an island, 
in a cabin, beside a fire, they had discussed 
politics scarcely at all, Mr. Butler said. 
They had talked about fishing. They had 
gone fishing. Mr. Butler had caught some 
fish. He would not tell whether President 
Coolidge had caught any. He was going 
to Boston. The rain continued. 

After Mr. Butler had gone, the Summer 
White House issued an announcement: 
President Coolidge had caught six fish, in- 
cluding a Loch Laven trout weighing 13 
lbs. and a Rainbow trout weighing 14 Ibs. 

The Wisconsin conservation commission 
had appointed John La Roque, a half- 
breed (Chippewa-French) several years 
older than Calvin Coolidge, to be the offi- 
cial Coolidge fishing guide. Newsgatherers, 
barred from the damp fastnesses of the 
Cedar Island estate by iron gates and sol- 
diers, got hold of Guide La Roque and 
questioned him. Thus spoke the red man: 

“He uses dry flies and worms. He 
catches about fifty-fifty with the two baits. 
He fishes in the lakes and in the river and 
he catches the trout both places. He 
doesn’t talk very much, just when neces- 
sary. He never gets at all excited when he 
takes a good fish. He’s fine that way.” 

The newsmen further learned that the 
Coolidge fishing costume was as follows: 
last year’s Western (high-heeled) boots, 
khaki trousers, khaki shirt, slicker, last 
year’s Western (“ten-gallon”) hat. 

The rain turned to warm fog, then back 
to rain. President Coolidge did not visit 
his office in the high school at Superior. 
Col. Lindbergh was reported flying to 
Brule from Madison, Wis., but he flew on 
over, landed at St. Paul. One newsgatherer 


*Definition by President Coolidge (Time, 
June 25). 


got desperate and hired Carl Miller, a 
nephew of Guide La Roque, to paddle him 
seven miles down the Brule from a place 
called Stone Bridge. Past beaver houses, 
mink holes, deer licks, naked rampikes, 
swarms of mosquitoes and a military out- 
post, who carefully examined the voy- 
ageurs, the newsgatherer came to a thin 
hedge screening the river from a lake 
which it entered. Across the lake was a 
log cabin with a wet U. S. flag hanging over 
it. On the lake was a guide boat with a 
chair in it. In the chair sat a figure in a 
slicker and ten-gallon hat. He was watch- 
ing trout come to the surface to snatch 
morsels of liver, their semi-weekly rations. 
The surface of the lake was grey, desolate, 
broken. It was still raining. 


Between acts, thoughts, dreams of fish- 
ing, President Coolidge gave his attention 
to an irreducible minimum of other mat- 
ters. 

@ President and Mrs. Coolidge again at- 
tended blind John Taylor’s Sunday service 


at the First Congregational Church of° 


Brule. Another worshipper who arrived 
late was Governor Theodore Christianson 
of Minnesota. After service, President 
Coolidge had driven away before Governor 
Christianson came out, so they did not 
meet and greet. Governor Christianson 
said: “But the President saw me and 
nodded. He nodded very pleasantly as he 
passed down the aisle.” 
@ The Department of Justice reported 
fully, and unfavorably, on the cases of 
three young men who killed a District of 
Columbia policeman. President Coolidge 
read the report, refused clemency. Ac- 
cordingly, in Washington; one Nicholas 
Lee Eagles, 32, was led to the electric 
chair. “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?’* he 
wailed. Next went John Proctor, 19, semi- 
*Christ’s cry on the cross. Translation: ‘My 
“God! My God! Why hast thou forsaken me?” 
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conscious, groaning. Last went Samuel 


* Moreno, 20, who flipped away a cigaret 


and kissed a crucifix just before sitting 
down in the chair. It was Washington’s 
first triple execution since the hanging of 
Mrs. Surratt and the accomplices who 
plotted with her to assassinate President 
Lincoln in 1865.* 
@ Mrs. Coolidge went to a beauty parler 
in Superior, Wis., for a shampoo, marcel, 
manicure, facial treatment. A crowd of 
2000 gaped outside the door but saw 
nothing. 
@ On a siding in Superior, 35 miles from 
the lodge, a special train kept steam up 
night and day lest it be necessary for Mrs. 
Coolidge to hurry to her invalid mother 
in Northampton, Mass. Railroad officials 
worked out a schedule of 32 hours for the 
run. 
@ Interviewed last week about his plans, 
John Coolidge said: “I’m to see my father. 
. . . He may have some ideas. He told 
me he’d like to talk things over pretty 
soon.” 
@ In the huge saga of pleasantries which 
has grown up about Calvin Coolidge, there 
is observable a tendency to characterize 
the President as a sly sport and a man of 
wit. This tendency was exhibited in a 
charming though possibly scandalous item 
contributed last fortnight by Editor Burris 
Atkins Jenkins to his “Journal of Progres- 
sive Religion,’ The Christian. The item: 

“Miss Ethel Barrymore told me this 
story. She was at luncheon at the White 
House, with the President and Mrs. Coo- 
lidge at the ends of the table and quite a 
number of guests, when a housemaid tip- 
toed in to summon Mrs. Coolidge to the 
telephone. Her reply was, ‘I cannot come 
now. I cannot leave my guests.’ But the 
maid whispered, ‘It is Mrs. Longworth, 
and she said it is very important.’ Mrs. 
Coolidge, therefore, excused herself. In a 
moment she came back, her face wreathed 
in smiles, and said to the company, ‘It was 
Alice, and it was important. She says she 
is going to have a baby.’ Everyone at 
once was very much excited, and someone 
asked, ‘When is it to be?’ ‘Oh,’ said Mrs. 
Coolidge, ‘I forgot to ask her!’ Then came 
a quiet drawl from the other end of the 
table, ‘Middle of March!’ ” 

The baby referred to is Paulina Long- 
worth, born February 14, 1925. 
@ Under the name of Ruth Elder, famed 
aviatrix, the following was syndicated last 
week in U. S. newspapers—part of a 
description of a White House luncheon: 
“The event was jolly. I noticed President 
Coolidge ate very little and I won one of 
his rare smiles when I said: ‘Why, Mr. 
President, you eat just like a canary.’ ” 





*Last week at Florence, Ariz., four Chinamen 
were executed (hanged) together for the murder 
of another Chinaman, 
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REPUBLICANS 


Hooverizing 

The silence emanating from the Admin- 
istration’s busy beaverish heir and bene- 
ficiary became, as the hyperbolists said, al- 
most deafening. Following his telegram 
of the acceptance to the G. O. P. Conven- 
tion, Nominee Hoover addressed no word 
to the U. S. electorate. He actively 
avoided contact with the nation’s press. 
He shut himself in his big, bare office at 
the Department of Commerce. He left his 
chunky political secretary, George Aker- 
son, onetime newsgatherer, to answer all 
questions. Newsmen remarked that this 
was but a continuation of the policy 
adopted by Secretary Hoover ever since he 
seriously began aligning delegates. 


Callers. The newsmen simply sat, 
fidgeted, watched callers going in and out. 
Early to come was William S. Vare, Phila- 
delphia’s pudgy boss, whose obtrusion at 
Kansas City embarrassed Hooverism and 
irked Pennsylvania (see p. 13). Mr. Vare 
also went to see Nominee Curtis at the 
Capitol. The nature of Boss Vare’s er- 
rands remained obscure. 

Another caller was President William 
Wallace Atterbury of the Pennsylvania 
R. R., one of the few National Committee- 
men who strongly opposed the Hoover 
nomination before it happened. Commit- 
teeman Atterbury seemed adequately 
Hooverized last week. 

Nominee Curtis also called and with this 
visit the Hoover campaign for election for- 
mally began. The Hoover-Curtis confer- 
ence, which lasted several hours, was for 
the purpose of drafting a new slate of offi- 
cers for the National Republican Commit- 
tee. Observers estimated that this confer- 
ence consisted of about 98% Hoover 
decision, plus 2% Curtis suggestion. 

To Work. With continued uncommuni- 
cativeness, except as to the factual results, 
the Republican National Committee’s sub- 
committee to co-operate with the Candi- 
dates was taken into conference, Hoover- 
ized, given some luncheon, dismissed. It 
did leak out that the Hoover campaign is 
to be a businesslike affair, based on the 
Coolidge record, with no mudslinging at 
the Democrats countenanced or tolerated. 
Senator Moses said: “When we begin to 
campaign . . . we won’t call him ‘Al’ but 
we will refer to him as the governor of 
New York.” 

To replace William Morgan Butler as 
National Republican Chairman, the com- 
mittee elected Dr. Hubert Work, grey- 
bristled Secretary of the Interior. Dr. 
Work’s centre of influence is supposed to 
be in Colorado, where he long practiced 
medicine and where, at Pueblo, he founded 
a hospital. The choice of a more easterly 
generalissimo for the G. O. P. campaign 
had been expected, since the ticket is 
California-and-Kansas and since the sharp- 
est competition between the two parties 
is expected to centre in the urban East. 
But the Work-for-Chairman movement 
was many months old. Dr. Work was the 
first Hooverizer in the Cabinet. 

Dr. Work’s career as a large-scale or- 
ganizer began during the War, when he 


gave up his private practice and was put in 
charge of the medical aspects of the Army 
draft. Will H. Hays selected Dr. Work to 
organize the farm vote in the Harding 
campaign and later retained his services as 





Dr. WorK 


“Seven years is long enough... . 


” 


Assistant Postmaster General. When Hays 
resigned as Postmaster General in 1922, 
Dr. Work inherited his place in the Cab- 
inet. Then Albert Bacon Fall had to resign 
and Dr. Work took over the Interior port- 
folio. All his doings have been applauded 
for their quiet efficiency. He was “in 
wrong” with ranchers and farmers in 
1925-26 because of his handling of grazing 
permits and reclamation projects. He was 
hanged in effigy at Scotts Bluff, Neb. But 
when some Western Senators brought pres- 
sure to oust him, the episode rebounded to 
his credit. The Senators were up for re- 
election and it looked like a noble refusal 
by a Cabinet member to play politics. Last 
week he said he would go to Brule, Wis., at 
once and resign. “Seven years of associa- 
tion with the Cabinet is enough for one 
man,” he said. 

As a physician, Dr. Work was honored in 
1921-22 with the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. His most no- 
table patient was President Harding, whom 
he helped tend on the ill-ormened presiden- 
tial trip to Alaska and back in 1923. His 
closeness to President Coolidge became 
such that when Dr. Work’s wife died in 
1924, the funeral service was held in the 
White House. The Work manner is 
breezy, smiling, voluble. He makes a spe- 
cial point of keeping his office door open. 

Other Officers. For Vice Chairmen, the 
Hoover choices were Ralph E. Williams of 
Portland, Ore., Mrs. Alvin T. Hert of 
Louisville, Ky. (both re-elected), and 
Daniel Eleazer Pomeroy of Englewood, 
N. J., backer of the animal picture Simba 
(Time, Feb. 6). The East’s outgoing 
Vice Chairman, Charles Dewey Hilles of 
New York, whose anti-Hooverism was pro- 
nounced to the point of stubbornness 
right up to the moment of nomination, 


was given a place on the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

For treasurer, to succeed William V. 
Hodges of Colorado, Hooverism selected 
Joseph R. Nutt of Ohio. Little-known to 
the national rank and file of the G. O. P., 
Mr. Nutt is famed locally as president of 
the largest bank between Manhattan and 
Chicago, the much-controlling Union Trust 
Co. of Cleveland. 

Representative Franklin W. Fort of 
New Jersey, able legislator, was made 
secretary, succeeding Roy O. West of 
Chicago. 

Notable on the new Executive Commit- 
tee, besides New York’s Hilles, were Ohio’s 
adept Maurice Maschke, Pennsylvania’s 
dashing Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Mich- 
igan’s experienced Miss Bina M. West, 
Missouri’s Mrs. Grace Semple Burlingham. 

Campaign managers were named—Sena- 
tor Moses for the East, James W. (“Sir 
James”) Good for the West. Henry J. 
Allen was proclaimed Publicity Man. 
Stump-speakers were placed under the 
command of Representative Walter H. 
Newton of Minnesota. Most effective of 
all on the stump, the Hooverizers hoped, 
would be President Coolidge. At least four 
speeches in the dubious East were figured 
as his tentative assignment. 

Speech. The Beaver Man made the fol- 
lowing speech to newsgatherers: “Just now 
I must ask you to excuse me from talking 
politics. That is why I am not holding 
conferences with you every day, since to 
do so might prove embarrassing to you as 
well as to myself. I know you will under- 
stand.” 

Plans. It was learned that Mr. Hoover 
planned to go to Brule on July 2 and spend 
Independence Day with President Cool- 
idge. But this plan was abandoned when 
the President let it be known that he 
wanted no guests until August. The noti- 
fication ceremony at Palo Alto, Calif., was 
tentatively set for August 10, the Beaver 
Man’s 54th birthday. ‘Then the date was 
changed to the last week in July. 

Money. Prompt to champion Nominee 
Hoover and the Dry-spoken Republican 
platform was President (Mrs.) Ella A. 
Boole of the W. C. T. U. “We will show 
our appreciation,” said she. Dr. S. E. 
Nicholson, secretary of the Anti-Saloon 
League, put it the other way around. He 
promised that anti-salooners would spend 
$252,000 in New York State alone to beat 
Democrat Smith. 

“Planetary Thinkers.” The graduat- 
ing class at Stanford University heard Dr. 
John Huston Finley of the New York 
Times utter the following: “Your presi- 
dent, Dr. Wilbur,* and your most dis- 
tinguished graduate, Herbert Hoover... . 
are the foremost planetary thinkers of this 
new age.” 

Propaganda. The first item of Hoover- 
izing publicity was a report, probably ex- 
aggerated but meant to illustrate the famed 
Hoover efficiency, that to save time and re- 
duce cost, Nominee Herbert Hoover buys 
his suits six at a time, hats three at a time, 
shoes by the dozen, collars by the gross. 





*Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., LL. D., brother 
of famed Curtis Dwight Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Navy. 
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DEMOCRATS 


The Democracy 


It was a hot, humid, but happy Houston. 
Discord waned. Celebrities furnished the 
atmosphere of a glorified picnic instead of 
a political dogfight. 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson arrived regally 
and went to stay with the Jesse Holman 
Joneses in their bungalow atop Mr. Jones’s 
new Lamar Hotel. So far as the conven- 
tion was concerned, Mr. Jones, who ar- 
ranged it all, was the most important man 
in town. A Mr. Smith, of course, was the 
most important man, not in town. William 
C. Hogg, whom oldtime Houstonians might 
call their first citizen and whose father 
was governor of Texas (1891-95), pub- 
lished a letter upbraiding Mr. Jones for 
“a consistent and calculating career of 
mendacity which would belittle even Jesse 
James, who was romantic enough to ride a 
horse.” Mr. Hogg also imputed “stalwart 
avarice” and “piratical trading” to Mr. 
Jones, but few took note. They just ad- 
mired Mr. Jones and decided he was a 
real Democrat when, to explain Mrs. 
Jones’s not being at the station to meet 
Mrs. Wilson he said: “She’s home, frying 
the chicken.” 

Mrs. Wilson was for Mr. Smith and so 
really was Mr. Jones. Governors, Sen- 
ators and Bosses steamed into town and, 
following the withdrawal of Maryland’s 
Ritchie, the opposition to Smith ebbed 
steadily. Georgia’s George, Tennessee’s 
Hull, and Mississippi’s Harrison declined 
to be sheer “anti’s.”” Arkansas’ Robinson 
said his delegaies were free. So did Ayres 
of Kansas. Young Governor Moody of 
Texas refused to lead the dry bloc. Indi- 
ana offered to shift to Smith after one 
ballot for Banker Evans Woollen. Ohio’s 
Newton Diehl Baker, long a Smith en- 
dorser, sent word from Cleveland that a 
united party was the essential thing. Be- 
fore the first gavel fell, the Smith man- 
agers were concerned lest their progress 
look like “steam-rollering.” They confined 
themselves to distributing 50 cases of 
Smith literature and discussed the plat- 
form more than their man. Odds rose to 
g to 1 on the Smith nomination. Thomas 
(“Silver Tongue’) Hickey onetime news- 
boy “from the sidewalks of San Francisco” 
prepared his speech to second the Smith 
nomination. “There are two kinds of big 
men,” said Mr. Hickey. “Those who grow 
and those who just swell. Well, Al’s grow- 
ing all the time.” 

North Carolina’s Simmons remained 
hostile. Virginia’s peppery little Glass 
arrived, was given a hotel room without a 
bath, lost his famed temper (Time, May 
28), vowed he never would vote for 
Smith. Missouri’s Keed, after seeming to 
have quieted down, snapped “I am tired 
of this rot,” and issued a statement which 
was a transparent attempt to rally the 
dwindling dry bloc. But it seemed that 
nothing upsetting would really happen— 
unless there came a fight over the party’s 
platform. 

Committeeman Norman E. Mack of 
New York stirred things up by declaring 
that Governor Smith stood for State-de- 





Wipow WILSON 
She visited the Joneses. 


terminism, against prohibition, for tem- 
perance. Governor Smith curtly confirmed 
this “news.” When the Resolutions Com- 
mittee began its work none could guess 
how the drink plank would be phrased or 
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“T could make a better Vice President than 
Senator Curtis.” 





by whom. Senators Pittman of Nevada 
and King of Utah, Drys both, were for 
conciliation through vagueness. Boss Bren- 
nan of Illinois said: “No sensible Demo- 
crat ought to worry. . . . Only one person 
in 25,000 thinks and only one in 50,000 
reads the party platform. Do you?” 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice chairman 
of the National Committee, was among 
those who ured a platform phrased in 
tabloid style. She also gave thought to 
the vice presidency, which seemed, as at 
Kansas City, to be the only real business 
before the convention. Mrs. Blair scoffed 
at the G. O. P. “J could make a better 
Vice President than Senator Curtis,” she 
said. 

o-— 


The Smith Week 


There were some labor-union leaders to 
be lunched and golfed with; two bridges 
between Staten Island and New Jersey 
to open formally; a clemency plea from 
two convicted murderers to consider. 
There was an inaccurate “shot” in a Pro- 
hibition film to denounce and have omit- 
ted. Then there was Mrs. Smith’s depar- 
ture for Houston, the first time in a long 
time that Alfred Emanuel Smith had been 
separated from his wife for any great 
length of time. So Alfred Emanuel Smith 
had plenty to think about last week besides 
politics. 

He denied one of the clemency pleas, 
granted the other pleader a reprieve. Ac- 
cordingly, one Wilmot LeRoy Wagner was 
electrocuted at Sing Sing for killing two 
State Troopers who tried to arrest him in 
Caneadea, N. Y., last summer; and one 
Ludwig Halverson Lee, convicted of kill- 
ing and dismembering two women, was 
told he might live until July 30. 

The Prohibition film matter was settled 
satisfactorily when the promoters of the 
film admitted their fault and agreed to 
make a correction. It was a film called 
Deliverance, a moral romance meant to 
advertise‘among Y. M. C. A. men the stir- 
ring statistics of Professor Irving Fisher, 
Yale economist and Dry propagandist. 
The script had called for a picture of Gov- 
ernor Smith signing a bill. The producer 
had clipped a newsreel “shot” of Governor 
Smith signing a tax-reduction bill and 
then implied by subtitles that the bill 
shown was the repealer to New York’s 
Prohibition enforcement act. 

Saying goodbye to Mrs. Smith was mo- 
mentous. She went from Manhattan on 
the private car of Contractor William 
Kenny, their old friend. Wife and friend 
expected him to be his party’s settled 
choice for President of the U. S. before 
they saw him again. Mrs. Emily Smith 
Warner, who was to have been an alter- 
nate delegate at Houston, stayed at home 
with her father. Illness was the immediate 
cause but doubtless he was glad in a way. 
The youngest Smith son, Walter, also 
stayed in Albany. 

There were two politically significant 
interviews during the pre-convention Smith 
week: 

1) Atlee Pomerene, favorite son to 
whom the Ohio Democracy had pledged its 
delegates, called on Candidate Smith in 
Manhattan the day after Governor Ritchie 
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of Maryland withdrew his candidacy. Ob- 
servers concluded that Candidate Pome- 
rene had offered to withdraw too, if and 
when desired. 

2) A reporter from the militantly wet 
New York World called on Governor 
Smith and popped the following question: 
“In view of the question raised at Houston 
about Norman E. Mack’s statement [see 
p. 9], the World wishes to know: Have 
you changed your belief that there should 
be amendment of the present Prohibition 
provisions?” 

Governor Smith’s eyes narrowed and he 
said: “I have not!” 

Talk went about that, nominated for the 
Presidency, New York’s Governor would 
resign. New York’s Governor again denied 
this. 

The most famed Smith learned that 1o,- 
ooo persons named Smith were forming a 
Smith Association, planning a Smith picnic 
in St. Louis for mid-July. 


@ A trainload of New York delegates 
paused at Albany. Governor Smith hand- 
shook on the platform. When he came to 
John William Davis, the Democracy’s last 
nominee, he grinned and said: “So you're 
on your way, eh?” 


The Job 


When a man offers to do an important 
job, it is scarcely unreasonable of the men 
who want the job done to ask how he pro- 
poses to do it. 

To demonstrate how Alfred Emanuel 
Smith might return the Democratic Party 
to power in the land, proponents of the 
Brown Derby argued at Houston as fol- 
lows: 

There are 531 electoral. votes. 

It takes 266 to elect. 

If the Solid South—States which never 
have gone Republican—would stand by 
Smith, he would have 114 votes (Ala- 
bama, 12; Arkansas, 9; Florida, 6; 
Georgia, 14; Louisiana, 10; Mississippi, 
10; North Carolina, 12; South Carolina, 
9g; Texas, 20; Virginia, 12). 

Smith’s prime claim to candidacy is his 
claim that he could carry his own New 
York, which has 45 votes. So that is the 
next factor to add. The Solid South plus 
New York would make 159 votes. 

The next consideration is the Border 
States, usually Democratic but often Re- 
publican. Six Border States total 64 votes 
(Delaware, 3; Maryland, 8; Kentucky, 
13; Tennessee, 12; Missouri, 18; Okla- 
homa, 10). 

Smith would have to carry most of the 
Border States to be within striking dis- 
tance. The Solid South plus New York 
plus all the Border States would be 223 
votes. 

Now the Democracy would have to in- 
vade Republican territory. The Smith ap- 
peal is primarily to urban voters. There- 
fore the next States to consider, in the or- 
der of their likelihood for Smith, are: 
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Needing 43 votes to win, Smith could be 


elected by carrying any three of these, or 

any two, if one of them were Illinois. 
Should Smith fail to get 43 votes among 

the Urban States, he still could win. There 
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“Guess I got my reputation at the Denver 
convention of the Elks.” 
(See p. 9) 


are four Western States with Democratic 
leanings. They are: Arizona, 3; Montana, 
4; South Dakota, 5; Colorado, 6; totalling 
18. 

This group, plus Ohio or Illinois or two 
of the other Urban States could put 
Smith over, provided he had the Solid 
South, his own New York and the Border. 


THE CABINET 
Pacifier 

Secretary of State Keilogg, for whose 
broad white head the figurative laurel of 
the Nobel Peace Prize is sometimes pre- 
dicted, last week continued his pacific 
statesmanship. 

He issued to 14 nations a fresh draft 
of his famed multilateral treaty to out-law 
war, as revised to suit France’s reserva- 
tions relative to League of Nations obli- 
gations. 

To the Latin-American governments, 
he issued a call, provided for at last win- 
ter’s Pan-American Conference, for “plen- 
ipotentiary jurisconsults” to attend in 
Washington on December 10 a Pan-Ameri- 
can war-condemning conference. 
Gentleman from Kansas 

William Smith Culburtson and William 
Allen White are townmates of Emporia, 
Kansas. 

Though Mr. White edits in a city of 
13,000 he is famed throughout the world. 
Though Mr. Culburtson has been Minis- 
ter to Rumania since 1925 and is a world 
authority on economics he is insufficiently 
famed among his countrymen. They 
might have peered at him with profit, 
last week, as he was promoted by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to be U. S. Ambassador at 








Santiago, Chile, succeeding William Miller 
Collier of Auburn, N. Y. (Time, June 25), 
and being succeeded at Bucharest by 
Charles Stetson Wilson, who has been 
Minister to Bulgaria since 1921. 

Peerers at Ambassador Culburtson 
would have seen a very flower among U. S. 
diplomats, not a shirt-sleever, not a spat- 
wearing expatriate, but a comfortable man 
of kindly shrewdness, a man from Emporia 
who walked unruffled through Rumanian 
intrigue, won confidence, kept respect. 
Minister Culburtson was in Bucharest 
when the late Prime Minister Jon Bratiano 
heard from trustworthy sources of the 
effect produced upon U. S. public opinion 
by the tour of Queen Marie, and des- 
patched the secret cablegram which re- 
sulted in Her Majesty’s precipitant return. 





o— 


Antelopes, Beavers 


Scouts of Chief Forester William Buck- 
hout Greeley combed the National For- 
ests, climbed mountains, counting big 
game animals for the Department of Agri- 
culture. Assistant Forester Will C. Barnes, 
for Secretary Jardine, last week announced 
the results of the census. 

@ Young antelopes can be raised on the 
bottle and old antelopes, fence-fearing, 
flourish on the open ranges. The U. S. 
now has 7,665 of these animals, of which 
2,157 are in Arizona, only two in South 
Dakota. 

@ Alaska holds 2,500 giant brown bears, 
classified with the grizzly in the census. 
Outside that territory, diligent search could 
produce but 880 grizzlies, half in Montana 
and none in California. One lone grizzly 
roams the state of Oregon; one dwells at 
Wasatch, Utah. Alarmed, the depart- 
ment reported: “The buffalo was never 
half as near total extinction as is the 
grizzly today.” Ordinary, garden-variety 
black and brown bears have multiplied. 
@ Deer, elk, mountain goats and sheep 
show encouraging increases, while the na- 
tional forests see few moose. 

@ Appropriately, the department noted 
the prevalence of beavers in the West. 
Beavers, like Beavermen, are natural engi- 
neers. Unlike Beavermen, they eat water 
lilies, taste like pork, have trowel-like, 


scaly tails. 
LABOR 

Mill Strike 

Early in April, notices of a 10% wage- 
cut were posted in the textile mills of New 
Bedford, Mass. Out walked the workers. 
Last week, the eleventh of the strike, 
the signs were still posted. Some 22,000 
mule-spinners, loom-fixers, weavers, card- 
ers, slasher-tenders, fram-spinners and dof- 
fers, warp-dressers, beamers and twisters 
had lost about $4,000,000 in wages and 
the mills had lost some $1,820,000 in 
idle overhead. Mediation by citizens re- 
mained futile. New Bedford was a dead 
city, except for the fish trade. . . . But the 
cloth market’s season for fall goods was 
at hand. Labor predicted a “victory.” 

Including the new Bedford strikers, 
some 40,000 textile workers throughout 
the U. S. were out of work last week, as 
the result of strikes. 
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CORRUPTION 

Jersey City’s 

The Chamber of Commerce of Jersey 
City, N. J., last week named a committee 
to investigate charges reiterated by one 
James Burkitt, shock-headed, stump- 
speaking realtor, that Jersey City’s high 
tax rate is the result of a corrupt strangle- 
hold upon Jersey City politics held by 
Mayor Frank Hague, Democratic boss 
(Time, May 21). 








New York’s 

For padding payrolls in the Street Clean- 
ing Department, to the extent of perhaps 
$5,000,000 per annum, three public serv- 
ants of New York City were last week 
sentenced to Sing Sing prison. A foreman, 
William J. Lougheed, had ‘‘peached” on 
William J. Oswald, his superintendent, and 
Benjamin J. Stoeber, Lougheed’s assistant. 

For conspiring to graft on city sewer 
contracts (Time, Jan. 2), three other 
public servants of New York City and one 
private citizen were indicted last week 
after long investigations—Maurice E. Con- 
nolly, onetime (1911-28) President of the 
Borough of Queens; John M. Phillips, a 
sewer-pipe agent, friend of Connolly; 
Frederick B. Seeley, city engineer; Clifford 
B. Moore, consulting engineer. 








Chicago’s 

“Well, there’s one thing about Big Bill 
Thompson,” Chicagoans are wont to say, 
“and that is that he never grafted.” 

Last week the Mayor of Chicago was de- 
clared guilty, with six other men, of con- 
spiring to defraud Chicago of $1,732,- 
279.23. Judge Hugo Friend of the Circuit 
Court wrote the decision, ordered the 
Mayor and his fellows to restore the 
boodle. 

The case dated back to 1920-21, when 
Mayor Thompson and his friends (many 
of whom have since been his enemies) 
were making themselves popular by mak- 
ing Chicago beautiful. To widen streets 
and boulevards, they had to buy land. To 
buy land they had to have it appraised. 
Instead of paying fixed salaries to the 
appraisers, they had the City Council 
vote to pay the appraisers on a percentage 
basis. Thus, the higher the price fixed by 
the appraiser on a site, the higher the 
appraiser’s fee. The appraisers, in turn, 
paid fat sums to the fund with which 
Thompsonism tried to keep itself in office. 

Suit was brought by the Chicago Trib- 
une, loud antagonist of louder Thompson. 
Other guilt-branded members of the con- 
spiracy: George F. Harding, the county 
treasurer; Michael J. Faherty, president of 
the board of local improvements; Percival 
B. Coffin, public administrator. 

Said Conspirator Thompson: “Judge 
Friend’s decision is beyond my compre- 
hension.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Braid Men 


The Navy’s consumption of gold braid 
is decreasing. Fewer officers of all ranks 
results in fewer officers of top rank. Last 
June, eleven captains were promoted to be 


rear-admirals. In this year’s approved pro- 
motion list, announced last week, there are 
only five new rear-admirals. The Selection 
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Board, presided over by Admiral Charles 
F. Hughes, Chief of Staff, passed by ten of 
the first 15 captains on the eligible list. 
The chance of a captain to become a rear- 
admiral was thus 3 to 1, against. Last year 
it was 2.7 to 1, against. 

Captain Thomas Tingey Craven, now Di- 
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rector of Naval Communications at Wash- 
ington, Captain Wat Tyler Cluverius of the 
U.S.S. West Virginia and Captain Albert 
Ware Marshall of the aircraft-carrier Lex- 
ington were the first three additions to the 
rear-admiral list, of which the authorized 
number is 54. Three vacancies awaited 
their immediate promotion. In August, 


when Rear-Admiral Edward W. Eberle re- 
tires for age, his place will be filled by 
Captain Harry Ervin Yarnell, now com- 
manding the other new aircraft-carrier 
U.S.S. Saratoga. Then comes Captain Ar- 
thur J. Hepburn, Chief of Staff of the 
Pacific battleship division. For Captain 
Hepburn, the added braid, honor and pay 
will not necessarily mean a change of as- 
signment. But the aircraft-carrier men, 
having proven their new ships,* will doubt- 
less go to new posts. 


CRIME 
Happy Romola Remus 

“Ohio Justice” is a byword. The man 
who made it so, Bootlegger-Killer George 
Remus, last week put a final flourish to 
the saying by walking out of Ohio’s State 
Hospital for the Criminal Insane, a free 
man. 

Last year George Remus, squat and 
muscular, got out of Atlanta Penitentiary 
after serving a short term for ‘legging. He 
had made millions, had been caught, had 
got out. He suspected one Franklin L. 
Dodge Jr., a onetime U. S. Prohibition 
agent, of conspiring with Imogene Remus, 
his wife, to get his money and his life. 
Mrs. Remus and Dodge were paramours, 
Remus said. So, the morning Mrs. Remus 
started for court to press her divorce suit, 
George Remus drove alongside her car in 
a Cincinnati park, chased her across the 
grass, shot her dead. He was allowed to 
act as his own lawyer in his murder trial. 
The trial became a disorderly farce. The 
jury acquitted him on the ground of tem- 
porary insanity. Committed to the asylum, 
Remus successfully appealed in Allen 
County for a writ of habeas corpus. What 
freed him finally last week was the Ohio 
Supreme Court’s four-to-three decision 
upholding the writ. 

Killer Remus will shortly publish a book 
relating his prison and asylum impressions. 

Romola Remus, daughter, announced: 
“T am the happiest girl in the world.” 


S 








Chicago’s 

Though it was not the fashionable sea- 
son, a wealthy Chicagoan last week re- 
paired to a $65,000 home he had lately 
bought on fancy Palm Island, just out- 
side Miami, Fla. Though Miami usually 
welcomes wealthy Chicagoans, this time 
it was inhospitable. The newspapers print- 
ed high headlines announcing the visitor’s 
return. A subpoena was issued for his 
presence in the county solicitor’s office. 

All that the county solicitor could com- 
plain of, however, was the gentleman’s 
reputation. He, Alphonse (“Scarface Al’) 
Capone, is notorious as, but not legally 
recorded as, the fattest spider in the web of 
Chicago’s criminal underworld. All that 
the Miami officials could do was explain 
to Mr. Capone that people did not like 
his looks and advise him to leave town. 
Mr. Capone, who has been ordered and 


*The U.S.S. Lexington, with Captain (now 
Admiral) Marshall in command, broke the 
world’s record for 24-hr. runs, steaming 774 
nautical miles in one day of a three-day run to 
Hawaii (Time, June 25). 
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ushered out of Los Angeles, Kansas City 
and many another city besides his own 
Chicago,* told the Miamians that he had 
done no wrong and would leave Miami at 
no man’s behest short of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Then he went out, bought $2,000 
worth of sheets, towels, napkins, etc., to 
furnish his mansion, went home to await 
the arrival of his wife. Miami and Miami 
Beach police, speculating on the likelihood 
of their being ordered to roust Mr. Capone 
and send him away, surveyed a high wall 
which has been built around the Capone 
house; reflected upon the quickness and 
brutality of trigger-fingers from Chicago. 
Mayor J. N. Lummus Jr., of Miami Beach 
wondered what to do. His real estate firm 
had sold the house to an intermediary, 
knowing well it would be turned over to 
Capone. 

Two days after Capone’s arrival in 
Miami, a man standing at the window of 
an apartment on Chicago’s upper West 
Side, put his hand to his hat and tilted it. 
Two figures loitering on a porch across the 
street immediately began firing with re- 
peating shotguns at two men who had 
emerged from a fish shop and were enter- 
ing a parked automobile. The targets died 
at once, torn and streaming with slug 
wounds. They were identified as John 
(“Bowlegs”) Oliveri and Joseph Salamone, 
familiar to the police as members of the 
local alcohol “racket.”” Oliveri had lately 
joined the Capone “mob,” deserting a rival 
faction... . That night, on the South 
Side, one James Reggi was murdered in 
an alley by revolver bullets. He had Oli- 
veri’s telephone number in his pocket. 
. . . Chicago’s police admit that when 
“King” Capone leaves his underworld, 
jealous barons are likely to plot and shoot 
ambitiously. 

Another cause for unrest in the Chicago 
underworld was a special grand jury’s in- 
vestigation of thuggeries committed dur- 
ing Chicago’s recent primary election. 
Last week the jury indicted 24 men, in- 
cluding State Senator James B. Leonardo 
and one Martin Klass, a nephew of the 
City Collector. 


SCOUTS 


Brady vice Hoover 


Married to a synonym for industrious- 
ness, Mrs. Herbert Clark Hoover is her- 
self industrious. She spends herself on 
the Girl Scouts of America, whose national 
vice president she is. Until April, when 
she resigned the office, she was also chair- 
man of the Girl Scout board of directors. 
Miss Sara Louise Arnold, the national 
Girl Scout president, had been ill and Mrs. 
Hoover, upon whom President Arnold’s 
work devolved, felt that the chairmanship 
of the directorate was one job too many. 

Last week the Girl Scouts’ directors 
elected a new chairman to succeed Mrs. 
Hoover. They elected the lady who for 
eight years had been national Girl Scout 
treasurer, Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady. 








*Strictly speaking, the Capone residence is 
just outside Chicago, in ill-famed Cicero, II. 
But the Capone operations are inside the city 
limits. Chicago’s police and Mr. Capone under- 
stand each other when a civic “clean-up” is 
afoot, as now. 


Mrs. Brady’s husband is Nicholas Fred- 
eric Brady, famed Manhattan financier. 
Subscribers to Heflinism, persons who 
mortally hate and fear the Roman Pope, 
recalled with alarm that the Bradys are 
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Subscribers recalled with alarm. 


Roman Catholics, that the husband of the 
new chairman of the board of directors of 
the Girl Scouts of America, was last fort- 
night invested by Pius XI with the Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great (TIME, June 25). 


RACES 


Collins Woman Case 


Justice wondered where to turn last 
week in South Carolina. At the suggestion 
of Governor Richards, the solicitor of 
Florence County re-examined Mrs. Maude 
Collins, about 60, a white trash woman 
whose testimony sent Ben Bess, a pros- 
perous Negro farmer, to prison in 1915. 
Mrs. Collins had signed an affidavit this 
Spring confessing that she testified falsely 
to jail Ben Bess. On the strength of this 
affidavit, Governor Richards had pardoned 
Ben Bess in May. The re-examination of 
Mrs. Collins was to find if she had com- 
mitted perjury (Time, June 11). 

What confounded Justice was Mrs. Col- 
lins’ new affidavit, to the effect that her 
“confession” was a document prepared 
for her by one John M. Timmons, a re- 
tired merchant, friend of Ben Bess. Tim- 
mons paid her $50, she said, for signing 
the document. She, illiterate, had not read 
it. She thought it just meant she forgave 
Ben Bess “for the wrong he had done her.” 
Mrs. Collins, now threatened with perjury 
proceedings, maintained as at the original 
trial that Ben Bess raped her. 

After hearing Mrs. Collins, the grand 
jury sent Ben Bess back to jail “for safe- 
keeping.” His friend, Timmons, said that 
Mrs. Collins was lying again; said he had 
read the “confession” to Mrs. Collins in 
the presence of her son. 

Whether the new testimony of Mrs. 


Collins held good or not, Ben Bess’s par- 
don could not be revoked. But whether 
he was an injured innocent or a scheming 
black scamp, jail promised to continue his 
lot. There was a warrant out for his 
arrest on another charge. He had, they 
said, attacked a fellow prisoner with a 
knife. 
— »— 


Houston’s Shame 

Taking their way through Houston’s 
Negro quarter, as it was their duty to do 
from time to time, Detectives Davis and 
Bradshaw of the Houston police force 
surprised a Saturday night crap game. One 
of the Negroes dropped a gun and ran. 
Detective Bradshaw collared that man. 
Detective Davis chased another one, a 
Negro named Robert Powell. Some one 
shot. Davis shot too, then dropped, 
wounded mortally. Powell, wounded in 
the abdomen, crept home to bed. But he 
was found and with him a discharged re- 
volver. He denied shooting Detective 
Davis. He was arrested, removed to a 
hospital, charged with murder. 

Another Negro, one Pete Chester, had 
killed Policeman P. P. Jones of Houston 
last year. Chester was sentenced to death, 
but got a retrial this spring before District 
Judge C. T. Harper, who had himself just 
been acquitted of killing a man in a road- 
side row. Judge Harper’s lawyer argued 
Chester’s case before Judge Harper and 
the Negro got off with a sentence of four 
years. Because of the lightness of this 
sentence, the Houston police force was 
restive after Detective Davis’ death. 

The Houston police chiefs feared the 
worst and lectured their men to refrain 
from oldtime Southern violence. Then, 
one night last week, seven men hustled 
the’ wounded Powell from his hospital 
bed, took him to a bridge outside the city, 
tied a rope around his neck, pushed him 
off. The dark shape at the rope’s end did 
not stop squirming and groaning. So the 
rope was hauled up and tied shorter, 
tighter. This time there was a solid jerk 
and a muffled snap as the body dropped. 
The dead thing dangled there all night. 

Houston, with throngs of visitors in 
town for the Democratic Convention, was 
furiously ashamed. Witnesses declared 
that at least one of the lynchers had worn 
a policeman’s uniform. But the police 
force cleared itself by obtaining from one 
A. B. Wheeler, boilermaker, a confession 
that he and six other rowdies, whom he 
named, had done the deed. One of the 
lynchers was an ambulance driver. Hous- 
ton cried for justice upon what Jesse Hol- 
man Jones, the biggest man in town, 
called “a stigma and a blot on the good 
name of Texas.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Warren’s Woe 


Embarrassing enough to be a vice presi- 
dent and director of a bank which fails. 
More embarrassing to be charged with 
gross negligence in the bank’s management 
and to be sued for $1,850,000 by 7,000 
depositors. Still more embarrassing to be 
a U.S. Senator when these things happen. 
And most embarrassing of all, thought ob- 
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servers, for aged U. S. Senator Francis 
Emory Warren of Wyoming (‘‘The Great- 
est Shepherd Since Abraham”), against 
whom the $1,850,000 suit was brought last 
week. Senator Warren, of all Senators, 
might be considered a sound bank official. 
For many a year he has managed fiscal 
matters of great import to the U. S. as 
chairman of the potent Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Senator Warren’s bank was the First 
National of Cheyenne. It failed in 1924. 
The suit mentioned that he had attended 
only nine board meetings out of 80. 





=e 
Perjury 
Col. Robt. Wright Stewart, chairman of 
the board of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
was last week indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury of Washington, D. C., for per- 
jury, in connection with his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Teapot Dome Committee. 
The maximum penalty for perjury is five 
years in jail and a $2,000 fine. Col. Stewart 
was recently acquitted of contempt before 
the same Senate committee (Time, June 
25). 





o——— 
Brawl 

Driving with his wife and sister, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Curtis Dwight Wilbur 
noted a brawl along a highway near Wash- 
ington, D. C. He leaped from his car, 
sprinted to the scene of action, separated 
three Negro caddies of the Congressional 
Club. But his arrival was too late to pre- 
vent the fracturing of one little Negro’s 
skull by a bigger Negro with a stick. Sec- 
retary Wilbur rushed the injured lad to the 
Congressional Club for medical attention. 

od 

Maine Men 

Governor Ralph O. Brewster of Maine 
made the error several years ago of seem- 
ing friendly to the Ku Klux Klan. The 
Klan is now dead in Maine, as elsewhere, 
but the smudge of pitch lasts long. Gover- 
nor Brewster tried to oust U. S. Senator 
Frederick Hale in Maine’s Republican 
primary last week. He reminded the 
voters that Senator Hale voted to seat 
U. S. Senators-suspect Vare and Smith. 
But the Hale men reminded the voters 
of Governor Brewster’s onetime Klannish- 
ness. Senator Hale was renominated by a 
margin of some 30,000 votes. 


-——¢ 


Two-Vote Man 


The business of the Manhattan Put- 
nams is publishing. Major George Haven 
Putnam, 84-year-old son of the founder of 
the business, last week demonstrated that 
he does not lag behind his able nephew, 
George Palmer Putnam, or his grand- 
nephew, David Binney Putnam, in exer- 
cising the sinew of publishing, publicity. 
When newsgatherers interviewed Major 
Putnam upon his return from a visit to 
England, he was ready for them with 
alarming news. He had never, he said, 
formally become a U. S. citizen. He was 
in the habit of voting in England as well 
as in the U. S. Further. he had cast his 
first vote in the U. S. at the age of 20. 

Explanations: 1) Major Putnam was 





born in England, though his parents were 
U. S. citizens. A formal declaration at the 
age of 21 of his desire to be a U. S. citi- 
zen was all that was needed, but Major 





© Wide World 
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. exercises sinew. 


Putnam was busy fighting in the Civil 
War when 21. 2) If England chooses to 
allow Major Putnam to vote, because he 
owns property and pays taxes there, that in 
no way invalidates his U. S. vote. 3) 
Major Putnam’s first vote, at the age of 
20, was cast for President Lincoln’s re- 
election, but as Major Putnam was in 
Libby Prison at the time, his vote was not 
counted anyway. 
—_—_©—— 

“Humiliation” 


For speaking out of turn for Hoover 
at Kansas City, William S. Vare, U. S. 
Senator-suspect from Pennsylvania, Re- 
publican boss of Philadelphia, last week 
received a formal rebuke in the June 
Bulletin of the Republican League of 
Philadelphia. This League is not to be 
confused with Boss Vare’s machine. The 
statement, in part, read as follows: “Secre- 
tary Mellon was chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation. As such he could not 
announce the position of the delegates until 
after they had held a caucus... . For 
a member of the delegation, over the head 
of the chairman, to presume to commit the 
delegation to any candidate was effrontery 
pure and simple, and contrary to all the 
rules of party discipline. Unless the Mel- 
lons are willing to abrogate [sic] the 
leadership of Pennsylvania they must take 
cognizance of this effrontery and deal 
drastically with it. Otherwise party regu- 
larity and organization in State affairs will 
be a byword in Pennsylvania.” 

The League described Boss Vare’s act 
as “a disservice to the Republican Party 
that will loom as of major importance 
during the campaign. ... The humilia- 
tion of our distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury which it caused is likely to rever- 
berate. . ..<° 


Comings & Goings 





Three little Fleischmanns (Gardner, 10; 
Stephen, 8; Peter, 6), sons of Raoul H. 
Fleischmann, publisher of the New 
Yorker, sailed on the Paris in quarters 
much too large for them. One day later, 
Captain Otto Schwamberger, master of 
the Hamburg, sailed on his ship in quarters 
much too small for him. Reason: Mr. and 
Mrs. Fleischmann missed the Paris, 
watched three little Fleischmanns with 
governess, family trunks, sail without 
them. A feverish search for reservations 
on following boats was unavailing. Oblig- 
ingly, Capt. Schwamberger gave up his 
suite to pursuing parents. 

Setsu Matsudaira, fiancée of Prince 
Chichibu, who is brother of the Emperor 
and heir apparent to the throne of Japan, 
tripped gracefully from the Shinyomaru, 
sheltered herself behind her father, Jap- 
anese ambassador to the U. S. Buddhist 
pilgrims beat incessantly upon their hand 
drums and invoked the heavenly Lotus. 
Yokohama school children piped shrill 
greetings to the girl who may be their 
Empress. Only Prince Chichibu, restrained 
by chill etiquette, remained in Tokyo, im- 
patiently awaited his betrothed. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lauder Kellum, 
daughter of George Lauder, Pittsburgh 
millionaire and partner of Andrew Carne- 
gie, came ashore at San Francisco from 
the Malolo to tell of a dream and its end. 
The dream: a perpetual honeymoon with 
her fisherman-guide husband on the yacht 
Kaimiloa, cruising in Southern seas. Med- 
ford Kellum had served all his life as a 
seaman, had guided the Lauders on Florida 
fishing trips. In 1909 he married Elizabeth 
Lauder, half his age; from 1920 to 1923 
he made a fortune in Miami real estate; 
in 1924 the couple sailed in quest of eternal 
happiness. Its end: the Reno (Nev.) di- 
vorce courts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theron F. Pierce, presi- 
dential landlords, sailed on the Mauretania 
to remain until the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, model tenants, leave Brule, 
Wis., and return to the White House. 

Neysa McMein, artist. croquet expert, 
returned on the Aquitania to report the 
vrogress of the game in France. Said Miss 
McMein: “Croquet is now the vogue 
among the smart set. Americans are busy 
playing it. Dukes and princes . . . play 
badly.” 

Josef Casimir Hofmann, famed pian- 
ist, director of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, left for England on 
the Mauretania to accept unusual jury 
service. To be judged: a carillon of 6r 
bells (the lightest, 7 Ibs.; the heaviest, 11 
tons), destined for the Florida bird 
sanctuary of Publicist Edward William 
Bok. 

On the same day, Singer Bori, Diplo- 
mat de Ligne, Architect Gilbert, Bishop 
Manning, Arthur Churchill, Actress Col- 
lier, Aviator Lambert, Preacher Fosdick, 
Actress Mitzi, Constable* Protheroe- 
Smith, Critic Nathan sailed, variously, by 
the Roma, Majestic, Paris, Carmania, 
Lapland, Minnesota; and Oilman Pratt, 
Publisher Doran, Brewer Doelger arrived 
on the Berengaria. 





*Of Cornwall, England. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
New Speaker 


The First Commoner of the Realm, the 
Rt. Hon. John Henry Whitley, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, resigned last 
week, thus leaving that potent assemblage 
“voiceless and without mouth.” 

Entered pompously, in this traditional 
emergency, Sir Thomas Lonsdale Webster, 
Clerk of the House. Gesturing in dumb 
show, he pointed to Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin, who then had leave to say 
that His Majesty would graciously permit 
his Faithful Commons to choose a new 
Speaker. 

Gesturing again, the silent Clerk pointed 
to a Conservative M. P., Sir Robert San- 
ders, who promptly nominated for the 
Speakership another Conservative, Cap- 
tain the Rt. Hon. Edward Algernon Fitz- 
roy, son of Baron Southampton, and one- 
time Page of Honor to Queen Victoria. 

Thus far the Clerk had gestured only 
toward benches occupied by supporters of 
His Majesty's Government; but now he 
pivoted, like some mighty marionette, and 
faced His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. 
Pointing, he designated Laborite Charles 
Bowerman who obliged by seconding the 
Conservative nomination, thus preserving 
the tradition that “Mr. Speaker,” like the 
King-Emperor, is above parties. 

Acclaim. The Commons, warming to 
a ceremony which would last for many 
hours, elected by acclaim as Speaker one- 
time Queen’s Page Fitzroy, now a grizzled 
War veteran of 58, wounded at Ypres 
and Klein Zillebecke. He, with a coy 
modesty demanded by ritual, first de- 
murred at the too-great honor, and then 
submitted himself to what is known as the 
Superior Judgment of the House. 

Still faintly resisting in dumb show, 
Captain Fitzroy was then led by his Con- 
servative Nominator and Laborite Secon- 
der, who jointly conducted him to the 
Chair. He was now the Speaker-Elect. The 
Sergeant at Arms, Admiral Sir Colin Kep- 
pel, could and did remove the enormous 
Mace from under its table and placed it 
upon the table top.* 

During the next 24 hours Speaker-Elect 
Fitzroy became Speaker—very gradually. 
He listened and replied to speeches of 
grandiose laudation from all Parties. He 
was appraised by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Sovereign had approved his 
election. Donning court dress, he marched 
to the Bar of the House of Lords and 
conveyed news of his election to Their 
Lordships. While he countermarched back 
to the House of Commons, famed Joy 
Bells rang out from St. Margaret’s Church 
across the way. Finally Sir Edward Alger- 
non Fitzroy donned over his court dress 
the robe and wig of office, rehearsed to the 
Commons at length all that had happened, 
and took the Chair as Speaker. 

Authority. Depending on his tempera- 


*As every Briton knows, the position of the 
Mace determines the status of the Commons. 
When it lies upon the table they are a Legis- 
lative House, when below they are a Committee. 
But when the Mace is carried away and locked 
up in the Tower of London they are in recess 
and totally impotent. 


ment, a Speaker may either dominate the 
House by a smashing exercise of his au- 
thority or sink to the obscurity of a mere 
preserver of order. Last of the titans was 





© International 
Mr. SPEAKER 
“The finest gentleman in Great Britain.” 


Arthur Wellesley Peel (1884-95), young- 
est son of the great Prime Minister, Sir 
Robert Peel. Naughtiest was Charles Shaw 
Lefevre (1841-57) who delighted to cite 
precedents which did not exist, and would 
solemnly intone, according to ritual, that 
his most outrageous decisions were justi- 
fied by “the well known practice of the 
House.” 

John Henry Whitley, 62, who resigned 
last week as Speaker because of authentic 
ill health, may claim to the great achieve- 
ment of having gradually educated into a 
liking and respect for the traditions of the 
House most of those once truculent and 
uncouth Laborites who were first returned 
to Parliament by the leftward shift after 
the World War. 

The title of Speaker has become, after 
five centuries, an almost complete mis- 
nomer. His duty is not, and has never 
been, to speak in debate. But originally 
he was the official who “spoke the opinion 
of the House” in its then frequent conten- 
tions with the Crown. Today the Speaker: 
1) Decides points of order; 2) Interprets 
rules of the House; 3) Guides the debate 
and keeps it to the point; 4) May, on rare 
state occasions, still speak the opinion of 
the House. 

New Speaker. Captain Edward Alger- 
non Fitzroy, whose diligent soldiering has 
not prevented him from holding the same 
seat in the House for 24 years, will now 
enjoy the following potent stipends, priv- 
ileges and immunities; a salary of £5,000 
($24,300) per year. An allowance for cos- 
tumes and effects of £1,000 ($4,860). 
Rent free occupancy of a sumptuous stone 
palace which forms one wing of the Houses 
of Parliament and overlooks the Thames. 
Immunity from national and civic taxa- 
tion—an immunity denied to the Prime 


Minister. Annual presents of a buck & 
doe from His Majesty’s Master of the 
Buckhounds, together with ‘a generous 
width of the best broadcloth” from the 
Most Worshipful Company of London 
Weavers, etc., etc., etc. 

Old Speaker. John Henry Whitley re- 
tires on a pension of £4,000 ($19,440) a 
year, will be, as is customary, created a 
Viscount. He passed his youth as a com- 
mon spinner, rose to become a cotton 
manufacturer, inaugurated the industrial 
council system which bears his name, en- 
tered Parliament in 1900, became Speaker 
in 1921. 

His is the gentle gift of warming the 
hardest heart that may be turned against 
him—for example the heart of Britain’s 
sole Communist M. P., famed Shapurji 
Saklatvala, a rich Indian, who has sav- 
agely attacked Speaker Whitley’s de- 
cisions for many a year. Last week Mr. 
Saklatvala cried to Mr. Whitley, across 
the floor of the House: ‘My friends and 
countrymen of India who have come in 
contact with you invariably have gone 
away with the impression that they have 
met the finest gentleman in Great Britain.” 

After a long moment of general stupe- 
faction, Communist Saklatvala received, 
for the first time in his career, Conserva- 
tive cheers. The Speaker, even more than 
the Sovereign, is abeve all parties, beyond 
every creed. 





Tut-Tut 


Britons who dearly love a Lord tut- 
tutted in dismay last week. 

Tut was for the 27-year-old 21st Earl 
of Erroll, last of a line of Hereditary Lord 
High Constables of Scotland dating from 
1315. He was roundly called a “black- 
guard” in London, last week, by Judge Sir 
Maurice Hill who assessed $15,000 dam- 
ages against him as the corespondent in 
a successful divorce suit brought by Major 
Cyril S. R. Hill. “Mrs. Hill,” said Judge 
Hill (no rélation), “is a woman of the 
lowest character and a liar, perhaps due 
to the influence of the corespondent.” 

Tut was for Mrs. Kate Evelyn Merrick, 
“The Queen of London Nightclub Keep- 
ers,’ who was sentenced to six months in 
jail for selling liquor after hours. Vexed 
were her sons-in-law, Baron de Clifford 
and the 13th Earl of Kinnoull. 


° 








“Silver Greyhound” 

A charge of “truckling to Mussolini” 
was hurled by Liberal and Labor news 
organs, last week, at Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, His Majesty’s lanky, imperturbable 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The imputed truckle was Sir Austen’s 
fa‘lure to protest, last week, after two Fas- 
cist detectives in Milan had assaulted, 
clubbed and kicked not merely a British 
subject but Captain Delafons. 

The captain is known officially as a 
“King’s Messenger” and popularly as a 
“Silver Greyhound.” He is one of only 25 
picked diplomatic couriers who have the 
right to wear as a distinctive badge a small 
silver coursing greyhound. 

Sent on official business from Rome to 
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Milan, last fortnight, Captain Delafons 
was stopped on the street by two plug- 
uglies in civilian clothes who demanded his 
credentials. Suspecting that their motive 
was robbery, the Royal Greyhound called 
for help. Soon a policeman hustled all 
concerned to a police station. There the 
plug-uglies proved that they are Fascist 
detectives, and Captain Delafons that he 
is a King’s Messenger. 

Later in the day the same two Fascists 
stole up behind their victim, blackjacked, 
pummeled, kicked. 

When several days succeeded this as- 
sault without any demand for satisfaction 
being made by London upon Rome, the 
British Labor press bitterly recalled that 
at least three members of Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin’s Cabinet are notoriously 
Mussoliniphile.* 

The Liberal New Statesmen cried, ‘“Fas- 
cism, like Bolshevism, is a political dis- 
ease!” hinted that the British Cabinet 
might be infected. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain finally noticed 
the Labor-Liberal clamor by announcing 
to the House of Commons that, “in defer- 
ence to the strongly expressed wish of 
Captain Delafons himself, His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome has authorized the 
Italian authorities not to prosecute the as- 
sailants, who made a strong plea for 
mercy.” 

Since the “wishes” of a King’s Messen- 
ger can scarcely be other than those of 
His Majesty’s Government, Sir Austen had 
said nothing to disprove the unparliamen- 
tary charge that he had truckled. 


FRANCE 


Back on Bullion 


Triumphantly passed by the Chamber, 
450 to 22 and by the Senate 256 to 3 last 
week, was a bill, fixing the value of one 
paper franc at 65.5 milligrams of gold, 
g00/1,0ooths fine. 

Persons without milligrams of gold, but 
prepared to offer dollars, will now receive 
25 francs, 52 centimes—no more, no less— 
for every dollar that they care to sell. 

Thus, Prime Minister Raymond Poin- 
caré, the great War President of France, 
puts the last cap on a monumental achieve- 
ment. When he took office 23 months ago, 
the franc had lost 9/1o of its pre-War 
value (5 francs to $1). By soundest gen- 
eralship, some retrenchments, and chiefly 
by the sheer confidence-inspiring power of 
his personality, M. Poincaré caused the 
franc to double in value without resorting 
to a foreign loan (TIME, January 3, 1927). 
That value has been kept stable de facto 
for 18 months; and now it becomes the 
approximate stabilized value de jure. For 
the present, paper francs will be exchange- 
able for gold bullion and only in relatively 
large blocs. This will be followed by anew 
gold coinage and soon almost every French 
peasant will again jingle gold in his sock. 
The gold bullion prelude to gold coins is 
well precedented since the same procedure 


*The three: Home Secretary Sir William 
“Jix” Joynson-Hicks; Secretary of State for 
India the Earl of Birkenhead; and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Winston Churchill. 


was followed when Great Britain put the 
pound back in gold (Time, May 18, 1925). 


GERMANY 
Hindenburg Lock 


Ponderous and impassive, Old Paul von 
Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg jour- 
neyed out to Hildesheim, last week, and 
inaugurated the largest inland canal lock 
in Europe—a link in the new Hanover- 
Peine-Hildesheim Canal. 


RUSSIA 
Shankta 


Everyday an eager audience of 3,000 
Soviet Comrades assembles in Moscow, to 
witness the slow unfolding of a most 
ominous drama—the so-called Shahkta 
or Technicians Trial. 

Forty-nine Russians and three Germans 
face the Soviet Supreme Court, the Rus- 
sians charged with High Treason and all 
defendants with conspiracy to sabotage* 
the vital Soviet coal mines in the region 
of the River Don. 

So eager are the trial-goers that many 
stand in line all night to obtain small pink 
tickets good for one day only. Every 
syllable of the grim proceedings flashes 
over all the Russias by radio broadcast. 
Cinema cameras whir at intervals. Flash- 
light powders occasionally blaze and boom. 
Fifty Russian and Asiatic correspondents 
keep 28 telegraph lines busy. Delegations 
of spectators pour in, daily, from pro- 
vincial Soviets, plump down on especially 
reserved benches and marvel at their sur- 
roundings. 

They, peasants and factory workers, 
have entered the vast, rectangular Im- 
perial Hall of Columns—white columns 
of pearly marble, twinkling in the radi- 
ance of a myriad crystal chandeliers. Here 
the Romanovs and some of their Windsor 
and Hohenzollern kinsfolk moved to state- 
ly music amid the white fire of diamonds. 
But now the bench of the Soviet Supreme 
Court dominates, draped with a coarse 


cloth, blood red. 


Though the phenomenon of the Shahkta 
Trial is now in its second month, proceed- 
ings are still in the most preliminary stage. 
No evidence has been heard concerning 
the Prosecution’s astounding charge that 
the sabotage ring was partially financed by 
one of the greatest public utility corpora- 
tions in the world, the A. E. G. (Allge- 
meine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft) or Gen- 
eral Electric Company of Germany. 

The German Ambassador to Soviet 
Russia, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, has 
been present or represented from the first, 
striving constantly to assure a fair trial 
for employes of the A. E. G. who stand 
accused. 

Secondly there has been no real exam- 
ination of the supposed Master Mind of 
the sabotage conspiracy, a Jew, one Rab- 
inovich. 

*Sabotage is the malicious waste or destruc- 
tion of an employer’s preductive property by a 
workman. French workmen coined the deed and 
word by throwing their sabots or wooden shoes 
into whirring machinery. The Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent is “throwing a monkey wrench.” 





The late Nikolai Lenin held M. Rabin- 
ovich in such esteem that the Jew, al- 
though a “bourgeois,” was seated as 
technical expert on highest Soviet com- 
missions and was, at the time of his arrest, 
virtually the industrial dictator of the 
region of the Don. 

Lastly bold hints by the Prosecution 
that the French and Polish governments 
have given aid and comfort to the con- 
spirators have been sternly hushed by the 
presiding Chief Justice, Professor A. Y. 
Vyshinsky, Principal of the First State 
University at Moscow. 

Nervous and low-voiced, the Dean is 
under the stigma of having been a Men- 
shevik, not a Bolshevik. That is to say, 
he once belonged to the “Smaller Group” 
or “Mensheviki” of the Russian Social 
Democratic Party. The “Larger Group” or 
“Bolsheviki” have long since obliterated 
their rivals, now constitute the Commu- 
nist Party, and are the political masters of 
Russia. As a mere Menshevik, the Chief 
Justice is notably deferential to the potent 
Soviet Prosecutor. He, the dread Nikolai 
Vassilievich Krylenko, onetime Command- 
er of the Red Army, plays both hero and 
villain in the Shahkta Trial. 


Prosecutor Krylenko is stocky and ki- 
netic, with large, Asiatic features, and a 
close-cropped bullet-head. His tongue is 
adept at wooing a prisoner into indiscre- 
tion and then lashing him upon the raw. 

A smile that verges easily into a sneer, 
a peculiar hypnotic stare, and a panther- 
like bound are other useful attributes of 
Comrade Krylenko. On the first day of 
the Shahkta Trial he strode in wearing 
what U. S. citizens would call a hunting 
costume: khaki coat and breeches, soft 
roll collar, homespun stockings, hobnail 
shoes. To be sure all Russians present in 
the Hall of Columns were roughly attired; 
but Hunter Krylenko’s costume seemed 
significant. Within a few hours he had 
wrung confessions from three small-fry 
technicians which should set them before a 
firing squad, and ever since his hunting 
has been good—though the game small. 

Day after day the 3,000 constantly 
changing auditors have sat breathless 
under the spell of Krylenko, as he brought 
son to implicate father, blandished brother 
into betraying brother, and lashed an old 
technician who was accused of accom- 
plishing the death of his housemaid until 
the wench suddenly turned up last week. 

Out of such shoddy human stuff the 
Shahkta Trial is providing an unprece- 
dented thrill for Soviet Russians—who 
are deprived of porno-tabloids, sex 
dramas, and even mystery plays by the 
wisdom and dictatorship of the Communist | 
Party. 

Incidentally but most importantly the 
thrill finders are also absorbing an un- 
shakable conviction that the Capitalist 
Powers have launched a vast conspiracy 
to wreck the vital industries of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Strange is the fact that in comparison 
with the vague and awful charge of “con- 
spiracy to sabotage” the specific charges 
of sabotage committed are trifling. Major 
specific charges: turning off a ventilator 
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fan so that several miners suffocated; 
wrecking turbines by bending the blades; 
and installing new equipment known to be 
defective. 


La Russie Opprimée is the Paris news 
organ of M. Alexandre Kerensky, the post- 
Tsarist and pre-Communist head of the 
Russian State. Though M. Kerensky is 
cordially detested by most Tsarists and 
by all Communists, he is now publishing 
an “exposé” of the Shahkta Trial. 

M. Kerensky quotes a Latvian citizen, 
M. Vladimir Brunowsky, who has deposed 
that on May to, 1923, in Moscow, he was 
approached by Comrade Unschlicht, a re- 
sponsible official of the G. P. U. or Secret 
Police, and offered a round sum to pose as 
a spy employed by Great Britain and Nor- 
way. He was assured that, after being pub- 
licly tried, convicted and sentenced to 
death, he would be secretly set free. Mean- 
while the Soviet State would have proved 
that it was menaced by Capitalist Spies. 

It is the bizarre theory of M. Kerensky 
that the Shahkta Trial is a rehearsed 
drama with hired “conspirators” confess- 
ing right and left at the behest of Prose- 
cutor Krylenko. Curiously enough this 
extreme view is cautiously echoed by Mr. 
Walter Duranty, the New York Times’ 
permanent Moscow correspondent who 
has supplied the only full account of the 
‘Shahkta Trial carried by any U. S. daily. 

Writer-veteran-journalist Duranty: 
“The prosecution has shown by the testi- 
mony of the accused themselves that an 
organized conspiracy existed. It has been 
shown how the money came and how it 
was spent, but serious flaws remain. For 
there is but little proof, real valid proof, 
of any actual instances of sabotage. Also 
the whole story dovetails together too per- 
fectly. It is felt that things may so hap- 
pen in books or in the theatre, but not in 
real life.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Throwback to Assassination? 


Serbia was the traditional Land of 
Assassinations. Most famed: the shoot- 
ing of Archduke Franz Ferdinand at Sera- 
jevo, the prelude to the World War. Most 
atrocious: the murder in their royal night 
clothes of King Alexander and Queen 
Draga oi Serbia in 1903 by Serbian officers 
in the pay of Imperial Austria. Last week 
it seemed that although small Serbia no 
longer exists, having become large Jugo- 
slavia, there has been a throwback to old- 
style Serbian assassination at Belgrade. 


In the Skupshtina or Parliament of 
Jugoslavia at Belgrade last week the leader 
of the Opposition, famed Stefan Raditch, 
was directing a furious filibuster against 
the Government’s proposal to sign with 
Italy the Treaty of Nettuno (Time, June 
11). That document would facilitate the 
“peaceful penetration” by Italian colonists 
of Dalmatia, which is adjacent to Croatia, 
the part of Jugoslavia from which Stefan 
Raditch hails. For three years Croat 
Raditch has blocked the treaty, driving 
the Jugoslav government to their wit’s 
ends, since they are under heaviest pres- 
sure from Signor Mussolini to sign. 


At the furious climax of the filibuster 
last week Croat Raditch paused, surveyed 
the government deputies with a blazing 
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STEFAN RADITCH 
The King called twice a day. 


glance and roared: “You are not men! 
YOU ARE SWINE!!” 

Although “swine” is almost the favorite 
epithet bandied in Balkan parliaments, 
its use by squat, choleric Stefan Raditch 
for perhaps the one thousandth time in his 
life produced an astounding effect. 

Up from a government bench leaped 
Deputy Punica Ratchitch, a nobody. 
Whipping out an automatic pistol, he lev- 
eled the blue-steel barrel at the leader of 
the opposition. “I’m going to shoot Rad- 
itch,” he cried. “I'll shoot anyone who 
tries to stop me!” Instantly four ranking 
officials of the Croat Peasant Party rushed 
to fling themselves between the pistol and 
their leader. The secretary of the party 
stopped the assassin’s first bullet. The vice 
president of the party, a popular Croatian 
author, took the second. The third and 
fourth were stopped with no less honor and 
heroism by M. Josip Grandja and M. Paul 
Raditch, nephew of Stefan, who had been 
farthest from the carnage when it began. 

Assassin Ratchitch, whom no govern- 
ment deputy had seized from behind, put 
his fifth bullet with crack marksmanship 
into the stomach of Stefan Raditch, who 
crumpled as though felled by an axe. 

Of the wounded men, only two died last 
week, of whom one was Paul Raditch. The 
great Stefan Raditch lay in hospital, vis- 
ited twice daily by King Alexander, and 
from Vienna flew famed Diabetic Special- 
ist Dr. Gustav Singer—for Croat Raditch 
suffers from diabetes and a bullet in the 
stomach is poor medicine. After a thor- 
ough examination, Dr. Gustav Singer said 
that the patient might survive. 


No man stopped Assassin Ratchitch as 
he waiked from the Skupshtina. He called 
at the Ministry of the Interior, sent in his 
card. It was returned with the message 
that he would not be received. Hurrying 


on to a police station, Punica Ratchitch 
gave himself up. “I shot in self defense at 
the men I killed,” he said, “I thought they 
were going to attack me. As for Stefan 
Raditch, I have always worked for the 
interest of the electorate and the King. 
I am sorry that I shall be unable to serve 
so well in future. I am ready to be taken 
out immediately and shot without trial. 
I have fulfilled my mission.” 

The two heroic dead were buried last 
week at Zagreb, the chief city of Croatia. 
Their coffins had arrived from Belgrade 
on a train which carried all the unwounded 
Croatian Deputies, who solemnly and 
unanimously vowed before God never to 
re-enter the Skupshtina so long as the 
present cabinet of Prime Minister Velja 
Vukitchevitch remains in power. On a 
previous occasion the Croatian Deputies 
stayed away for five years after making a 
similar threat. Bitter and thrice bitter are 
Croatians against Serbs, whom they con- 
sider to have robbed them of even those 
rights which they possessed when Croatia 
formed part of the Habsburg Austro-Hun- 
garian realm. 

The widow of Paul Raditch, mother of 
seven children, said last week: “I hope 
my husband will be the last victim of this 
strife and that Serbia and Croatia will 
make peace.” Her wishes were respected 
to the comparative extent that only four 
persons lost their lives in riots which broke 


out at Zagreb when Stefan Raditch was 
prematurely reported dying. 


Jugoslavian Foreign Minister Vojislav 
Marinkovitch said that the cabinet would 
not resign, would seek to rush ratification 
of the Treaty of Nettuno through the 
Skupshtina in the absence of the Croatian 
Deputies. 

At Budapest the Hungarian Prime Min- 
ister and virtual dictator, Count Stephen 
Bethlen, was greeted when he entered the 
chamber last week by Opposition shouts 
of “grafter! ... herder! ... PIG!! 

... resign or we'll bring guns and use 
Skupshtina methods here!” 


RUMANIA 
“1... He... My Child” 


A beautiful and queenly woman received 
a divorce at Bucharest last week, after 
the Court of Appeals had deliberated on 
her case for just three hours. When in- 
formed by her lawyer of this happy event, 
she said: 

“T hope that now he will begin a better 
life and will find the happiness that he 
apparently failed to find with me. I can 
forgive but never forget the wrongs he did 
to me and my child.” 

“T” is Princess Helen of Greece and 
Rumania, sister of the deposed King 
George IT. of Greece. 

“He” is the abdicated, scapegrace, one- 
time Crown Prince Carol of Rumania, now 
residing with a Jewess, Magda Lupescu, in 
Belgium. 

“My child” is His Majesty, King Mihai 
of Rumania, 6, grandson of Dowager 
Queen Marie. 

“The wrongs” include begettings by 
Carol of various infants from ladies not 
his wife. 
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POLAND 
Reds Spared 


More than half of all cases awaiting 
trial before the courts of Poland were 
swept off the dockets, last week as Par- 
liament voted through a thorough-going 


amnesty bill. 


Two previous laws have somewhat re- 
lieved Polish jail congestion, a condition 
resulting from the frequency of arrests for 
political crimes during the to-year régime 
of the present Republic. The amnesty of 
last week, however, is the first to relax the 
severity of the State toward Communists 
and similar Reds. 


As the law becomes operative it will: 
1) Set free “Reds” who were less than 
20 years of age when jailed for political 
offenses; 2) Reduce by 35% the sentences 
of older “Red Politicals”; 3) Pardon edi- 
tors and journalists now under sentence 
for evading the censorship laws or for at- 
tacking the present régime of Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski, Prime Minister and Be- 


nevolent Dictator. 


TURKEY 


Awful Desecration 

Enough to set hairs a-standing on pious 
Mohammedan heads would be a proposal 
to cover the broad, flat floors of mosques 


with hateful, heathen pews. 


Pews would prevent squatting in the 
traditional attitude of prayer. Pews would 
obstruct reverent foreheads from bending 
down to touch the floor of the House of 
Allah. Pews would be an awful desecration 
—as awful as though heathen Christians 
should not don slippers before entering a 
mosque, and thus pollute the floor. 


However, since the present ruling class 
of Young Turks are not pious Mohamme- 
dans, it was natural, last week, that the 
Commission on Religious Reform, recently 
appointed by President Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha should recommend: 1) Pews to 
cover the floor of every mosque; 2) aboli- 
tion of the mosque slipper and prayer rug; 
3) installation of organs, choirs. 


Observers of the Young Turks’ success- 
ful occidentalization of Turkey marveled, 
once more, at the docility of the Turkish 
masses, which have abandoned the fez, 
ceased to contract polygamous marriages, 
and now seem prepared to alter the funda- 
mental rites of their religion—all this 
within. ten years. 


CHINA 


Chang after Chang 

A capable young Chinaman called by 
fawning flatterers “The Perfect Soldier” 
admitted last week, after 17 days of pru- 
dent concealment, the death of his father, 
Chang Tso-lin, the great War Lord of 
Manchuria, who was bombed after evacu- 
ating Peking (Trme, June 11). 

The seventeen days served to enable 
Son & Heir Chang Hsueh-liang to con- 
solidate his position with apparent suc- 


cess, so that last week he proclaimed him- 
self War Lord at Mukden, Manchuria, and 


admitted that he had inherited $10,000,- 
ooo in negotiable treasure. 

Soon the new Ruler of an area larger 
than France and Italy together and lying 
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SmMarT Son CHANG 
His father was smarter. 


just north of China proper, voiced a pro- 
gram for the future with virile firmness: 
“IT want our people to concentrate on the 
development of Manchuria and look to 
ourselves, not outward, for development. 


There is no need of our seeking to expand 
now or encroach on other parts of China. 


" ““T have been ten years in war and know 
its horrors. I want to lift this scourge 
from our people. 

“Regarding the Nationalists [see 
Strongest Man], we are ready to treat 
with them on a basis of equality. In fact, 
we are already conducting negotiations, 
but they are at a standstill for the present, 
due to the lack of unity within the nation- 
al Government. If they seek to exclude 
us and make peace on their own terms 
naturally we will not have anything to do 
with them.” 


7 ven 
Strongest Man 


(See front cover) 

He stands full six feet tall. No brittle 
yellowman he, but broad and bronzed and 
bland. Bible in hand or coat pocket. Pis- 
tol within arms reach. Devout Christian. 
Dead shot. Master of the world’s largest 
private army—195,000 men. Such today 
is China’s Strongest Man: Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang, pronounced “Fung U-sheeang.” 

Recently the major northern cities of 
Peking and Tientsin were captured by 
Feng’s troops (Time, June 18, 25); but 
last week he ostentatiously eschewed the 
role of Conqueror. With a gesture that 
smacked of authentic greatness the Broad 
Bronzed Marshal left a part of his vic- 
torious forces in the field and modestly 
withdrew to Honan Province, central 
China. 

Friends of Feng—and he has many, 
white, yellow—hailed him as renouncing 








personal glory and proving the sincerity 
of his professed devotion to a great ideal: 
Nationalism or the Unification of China 
under a People’s Government. That ideal 
in concrete form is at present the new 
Nationalist Government at Nanking. To 
it Marshal Feng sometime since pledged 
the voluntary support and subordination 
of himself and his immense, completely 
independent army. In the name of the 
Nationalist Government Peking and Tien- 
tsin were conquered. 

“BUT,” say in effect the enemies of 
Feng—and they are many, white, yellow.— 
“But really, you know, Feng has conquered 
those same cities before, in so many othec 
names. . . . Feng’s a traitor, a Judas! Of 
course the Missionaries like him. He’s the 
only Chinese War Lord they ever convert- 
ed. But watch out for Feng! He gets his 
arms from Moscow, got 27,000,000 cart- 
ridges. He’ll ditch the Nationalists yet 
and keep Peking for himself.” 

Happily the Strongest man seemed, last 
week, on the point of wiping from his 
scutcheon the stain of treachery. Des- 
patches reported him in complete har- 
mony with the new régime, said that he 
and the onetime Nationalist Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek would shortly go to 
Peking and there jointly celebrate the 
union of all China proper under the ban- 
ner* of Nationalism. 

Traitor’s Past. Though nearly all jour- 
nalistic historians of modern China ex- 
plicitly describe Feng as a “traitor,” the 
Christian Marshal’s missionary friends 
continued, last week, indignant at the 
adjective. The peculiar reasoning by 
which the missionary mind arrives at a 
conclusion opposed to the journalistic has 
seldom been better exemplified than by 
Miss Luella Miner of the Shantung Chris- 
tian University, who wrote last week: “I 
challenge [anyone] to point to any ‘cause’ 
or superior officer or associate whom Mar- 
shal Feng has ‘deserted’ or ‘betrayed’ that 
has not been discredited later by those 
who did not have the vision and courage 
to do it when Feng gained unpopularity by 
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his ‘treachery’. 

Such logic, profoundly philosophical, is 
unanswerable. Men with the vision to 
betray superiors who are later ruined and 
discredited, have not seldom achieved that 
universal esteem which may soon be the 
portion of Feng Yu-hsiang. 

To be specific, in October, 1924, Feng 
Yu-hsiang was a General subordinate to 
Marshal Wu Pei-fu, “The Scholar War 
Lord,” then supreme at Peking. From 
Manchuria the great War Lord Chang 
Tso-lin was advancing against Wu. So 
absolutely was the Christian General 
trusted by his superior that when Wu 
Pei-fu sallied forth to engage Chang Tso- 
lin, one third of Wu’s armies were com- 
manded by Feng. What ensued has been 
authoritatively set down by Professor 
Herbert H. Gowan of the University of 
Washington: “[As Feng led his troops| out 
of Peking, his American Chaplain, Mr. 
Robert Gailey [at present Y. M. C. A. 
secretary at Peking] offered prayer for 
the speedy crushing of Chang... . On 

*Red, with one white star on a blue field in 
the upper staff corner. 
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ous coup of Wu’s ‘Christian General’ who 
abandoned his post at the Jehol passes, de- 
scended upon Peking, compelled President 
Tsao to issue mandates cashiering Wu 
Pei-fu . . . and moved his forces to at- 
tack Wu in the rear. 


Wu, thoroughly discredited, fled, lived 
to recoup his fortunes, was finally defeated 
by the Nationalists, has now retired into 
a Tibetan monastery (Time, April 16). 


Feng’s Good Points. To catalog all 
the black and bigoted deeds charged 
against Christian Feng would be ridiculous. 
The Strongest Man will be remembered 
for his many good points. 

Born in 1880 of poorest parents, in Anh- 
wei Province, he nearly starved during one 
of the periodic famines caused by overflow 
of the Yellow River, called “China’s Sor- 
row.” 

At 18 Feng was a private in the then 
Imperial Army. Shortly after the Boxer 
Rebellion (1899-1902) he became an offi- 
cer. Somewhat later Feng was deeply 
shocked and offended by two Chinese doc- 
tors who attempted to exact a fee for 
telling him that an ulcer from which he 
was suffering must be due to his “vicious 
life.” Conscious of his virtue the young 
officer spurned his insinuating Chinese 
doctors, turned to the Mission Hospital at 
Peking, was cured, can repeat to this day 
the words of the Christian doctor who at- 
tended him: “There is nothing to pay. I 
only want you to remember that God loves 
you, and sent me to heal you.” 


Major Feng was baptized by a Metho- 
dist Episcopal clergyman of his own race 
in 1913, immediately set about converting 
his 500 men, and in 1915, after becoming 
a Brigadier General, led a sensationally 
successful prayer for rain in Szechwan 
Province, first citing the Scriptural prec- 
edent of Elijah’s prayer for rain on 
Mount Carmel. 


By the further grace of God, General 
Feng was gazetted a Provincial Governor 
and for some years campaigned with fiery 
zeal against opium, prostitutes, drink, to- 
bacco. Meanwhile he had learned to write 
and had composed a military manual en- 
titled: The Spirit of the Soldier. When 
several Japanese thieves were caught by 
his police General Feng demanded an 
apology from the local Japanese consul, 
at whom he roared: “I have never met a 
good Japanese! Are you all bad? Has 
Japan no shame left?” In a more tender 
moment the Governor wrote of his ad- 
miration for, “The great President Ling 
Kong, who freed the American slaves.” 


The Chinese Republic was now becom- 
ing fictional as succeeding Presidents fell 
more and more under the dominance of 
War Lords such as Wu Pei-fu. But the 
Christian General had been all the while 
building up a personal army which is to- 
day unique in the ability of its troops to 
support themselves without looting—a 
common practice of other Chinese armies 
but punished by Marshal Feng with Death. 
Instead of an army of bandits, why not an 
army of artisans? The Christian Marshal’s 
answer is to teach all his soldiers some 


portable looms, another carpenters, an- 
other makes boots, and their prices are 
“right.” The result is that during the long 
seasonal lulls in Chinese Civil War the 
soldiers of Feng Yu-hsiang have been 
busiest and most welcome. Clean and well- 
disciplined, each member of the mob that 
is now an army takes his turn with wash- 
board and with mop. 

After betraying Wu and seizing Peking 
(see p. 17) the Christian War Lord took 
a grave step. Until then the Republican 
Government had fulfilled the term of an 
agreement signed with the head of the 
Manchu Dynasty, in 1912, whereby the 
abdicated Boy Emperor was guaranteed 
the retention of his palace in Peking and 
a pension of 4,000,000 taels per year. 
Feng brushed this contract aside, ousted 
the Boy Emperor from his palace, and 
gave that young man such good reason to 
suspect that he would be murdered that, 
with the aid of his British tutor, Mr. R. F. 
Johnston, he escaped the guard set over 
him by Feng, fled to the Japanese conces- 
sion at Tientsin and still resides there as 
“Mr. Henry Pu Yi.” 

As the Civil War continued War Lord 
Feng was driven from Peking and retired 
to his present famed war base at Kalgan, 
an impregnable stronghold 100 miles north 
of Peking. There Mr. and Mrs. Feng (she 
a onetime Y. W. C. A. worker), their sev- 
eral scampering children and a Swiss 
governess were “at home,” until the restive 
Christian War Lord moved down into cen- 
tral China for the campaign now victo- 
riously completed. 

The charge that Feng Yu-hsiang is a 
“Red” or a “Bolshevik” is palpably absurd. 
The sanctity of private property and of 
the Holy Trinity are the rocks upon which 
he stands like a Bland Bronze Colossus. 
But the Soviet Government finds it de- 
sirable to subsidize Feng Yu-hsiang. He 
visited Moscow in 1926, and when the 
Soviet Embassy at Peking was raided in 
1927, a warrant having been issued by the 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, there were 
found documents—Feng’s friends say 
forged documents—which showed that he 
had received from Moscow 27,350,545 
cartridges, 27,970 rifles, 10,000 hand gre- 
nades, 11,346 high explosive shells, 640 
chemical shells, 3 airplanes. The present 
Nationalist Government was also originally 
financed from Soviet Russia; but its pres- 
ent leaders have broken sharply with Mos- 
cow; and they, together with the Strongest 
Man, face the Great Powers with a record 
now beginning to seem relatively un- 
smirched—for there are no better men 
than they in China, and millions worse. 


BRAZIL 
Waste Not 


The task of destroying some $500,000 in 
outworn banknotes was entrusted recently, 
at Rio de Janeiro, to certain highly trusted 
employes of the Treasury. Tempted, they 
did not destroy. They spent, were arrested 
last week. 


Professor Andre Siegfried, French so- 
ciologist, at one point in his book, America 
Comes of Age, remarks: “The great news- 
papers, as everyone knows, live entirely 
by their advertising. Logically, therefore, 
they are bound to fall sooner or later under 
the influence of high finance and big busi- 
ness which pays for publicity. . . . The 
national interests thus possess an effective 
means of moulding the public to their ends 
by withholding what they think it should 
not know and presenting each subject from 
the desired angle.” 

Frank Nelson Doubleday, potent pub- 
lisher of magazines and books, pounced on 
Professor Siegfried’s words and found that 
they were meat for his new pet, Personal- 
ity.* He wrote to leading U. S. newspaper 
publishers and asked them what they 
thought of Professor Siegfried’s remarks. 
The results were printed in the July Per- 
sonality. 

Adolph S. Ochs exploded into a denun- 
ciation and a challenge. If M. Siegfried 
didn’t know what a great newspaper was, 
if he by any chance was unaware that the 
New York Times, pillar of respectability, 
printed all the news that’s fit to print and 
not another line, if he had the insolence 
to name the Times or any other “great 
newspaper, ’—well, he would find out what 
a libel suit was like. “Produce,” wrote 
Publisher Ochs,+ “a single example of a 
‘great newspaper’ which is subservient to 
advertisers name newspaper and 
owner.” Name, if he dare, the New York 
Times. Name Adolph S. Ochs. 

The wrath of Publisher Ochs found a 
ready echo from a rival, Ralph Pulitzer, 
publisher of the New York World. Pub- 
lisher Pulitzer produced records. Said he, 
hotly: “The World has deliberately thrown 
away ... will continue to throw away 

. millions of dollars of advertising by 
attacking for the public good various in- 
terests.” He flung a contemptuous denial 
across the sea to M. Siegfried: “With the 
exception of a few blackguardly sheets 

. very precisely known . . . the press 
does not prostitute itself.” 

More calmly, with businesslike brevity, 
Col. William Franklin Knox, general man- 
ager of Hearst newspapers, slapped M. 
Siegfried’s hands, tweaked his nose. “All 
this,” sneered Col. Knox, “is merely a re- 
iteration of an oft-repeated slander in 
which ill-informed people frequently 
indulge.” 

From Philadelphia came the broadside 
of Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis, 
publisher of the New York Evening Post, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Satevepost. 
Publisher Curtis who last week observed 
his 78th birthday, his 53rd year as a pub- 
lisher, could not content himself with 
sharp, angry answer. He fought back. 
What about this man Siegfried, anyway? 
“He is said to be a professor. The title 
is very likely a misnomer.” He groped for 
epithets. “Absurd,” he cried . . . “Ridic- 
ulous . . . Ignorant .. .” 


*A monthly “magazine of biography.” 

tAs all journalists, few laymen, know Mr. 
Ochs owns the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 
Grateful Chattanoogans last week were prepar- 
ing an elaborate celebration of the soth anni- 
versary of his purchase of the paper. 
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AERONAUTICS 








Emotion Mastered 


Buxom, blonde, Nordic Fraulein Rasche 
came to the U. S. to exhibit her able 
stunt flying, to fly back across the At- 
lantic. For many weeks, she had been 
haunting the flying fields, quarreling with 
her unnamed backers, posing for photo- 
graphs. A green and red Bellanca was 
ready for her trans-Atlantic hop, yet not 
available until additional safety devices 
should be installed. Fraulein Rasche 
fretted, pouted for the press. 

Mrs. James A. Stillman appeared as the 
answer to her troubles. She bought her 
another Bellanca, painted a tender, femi- 
nine sky-blue. She bravely went up with 
her protégé and returned to write a pow- 
erful piece for the New York American 
(Hearst). It began: 

“<*By Mrs. James A. Stillman.’ Having 
got that down on paper and looked at it, I 
hardly know how to go on. It’s one thing 
to have fifteen or twenty people shouting 
a lot of questions at you at once. It’s an 
experience, I might say, that I’ve got quite 
used to. But it’s another thing to sit down 
and try to think up both questions and 
answers.” 

Enough of this toying. Mrs. Stillman 
had something to say: 

“T think my chief interest in making this 
flight, after all, was my interest in seeing 
how one of my sex has so far mastered the 
emotional side of living which is so par- 
ticularly feminine as to be able to think out 
carefully every move of the mechanical 
thing in which we were riding. . . . It’s 
the one thing I think women need to learn 
more and more if they are to get the most 
out of life.” 

Would she fly with Fraulein Rasche to 
Europe? “Mrs. Stillman,” she asked her- 
self, “are you going to do it?” She re- 
lieved the suspense, answered herself: 
“I’m afraid I’m not. I have my family to 
think of—but—if it weren’t for that—” 

Back on her yacht Winona, Journalist 
Stillman renewed her ancient feud with 
photographers by threatening to hurl one 
bold fellow into the waters of Long Island 
Sound. Plates and crockery, not threats, 
had been her weapons last July, when she 
fell upon the persistent, scoop-seeking vil- 
lains of the press at her son’s wedding. On 
the Winona Fraulein Rasche, an interested 
spectator, lumbered to her cabin, rested. 

But no Stillman emotional experience 
can be serene. Into this idyllic union of 
feminine wealth and feminine daring came 
the disturbing arm of the law. Fraulein 
Rasche’s former backers, suddenly emerg- 
ing from anonymity, frankly revealed 
themselves as Harold W. Hartwell and the 
Hollis Corporation. They disclosed a con- 
tract with the aviatrix, obtained an injunc- 
tion preventing her from flying away in 
the Stillman sky-blue Bellanca. 

Backer Hartwell observed tersely: that 
he had made an extended search for a 
substitute aviatrix to fly the green and red 
Bellanca, but in vain; that he expected half 
of the Rasche publicity profits and a posi- 
tion as her manager; that he would not re- 
lease her unless “any act of moral turpitude 
should injure her reputation.” 

Weeping, Fraulein Rasche considered 


the horrors of moral turpitude. But Mrs. 
Stillman reassured her: “Now, don’t you 





© Keystone 
Mrs. JAmMes A. STILLMAN 
She hardly knew how. 
worry. I have had lots of court experience. 
Everything will come out all right.” 


—. 





Taxi Tourist 


Van Lear Black* famed as the U. S. 
businessman who has taxied by air the 
largest number of miles, last fortnight gave 
up temporarily his most extensive taxi- 
tour. With one valet, two Dutch pilots and 
a sturdy triple-engined Fokker Jupiter 
plane, he set out a month ago to tour the 
world. No Jules Verne hero, he intended 
to break no record of speed, altitude, dis- 
tance or endurance. He would go in a 
leisurely way from Croydon Airdrome, 
England, to Tokyo, and back, with sundry 
detours about the Mediterranean coast, in 
South Africa, and Mesopotamia—a matter 
of 40,000 miles in all. A broken wing and 
damaged engine forced ‘him back to Lon- 
don, to wait for a new plane to be built. 
A luxurious traveler, in any case, Van Lear 
Black retreated from Khartum, Egypt, by 
special train. 








Flyings 


Last week, New York city balanced its 
bank account, discovered it had spent 
$243,430 since January, 1926, for wel- 
comes to Distinguished Guests. Expensive 
guests: Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin, 


*Time, March s, referred to Van Lear Black 
as the British born “owner of the Baltimore 
Sun papers, purser of a blockade-running muni- 
tions freighter during the great submarine war, 
navigator by sea and air.”’ Actually he cannot 
himself navigate a ship or plane; has never 
been officially a purser; and is the U. S.-born 
chairman of the board of the A. S. Abell Co., 
publishers of the Baltimore Sun, the principal 
stockholders of which are Charles S. Abell, 
Harry C. Black, Van Lear Black, Joseph A. 
Blondell, Paul Patterson. 


$110,000; Koehl, Fitzmaurice, von Huene- 
feld, $60,000; Costes, Lebrix, $15,000. 
Official Welcomer Grover Whalen wrote 
Mayor Walker, diffidently: “It would 
seem opportune . . . to raise the question 
as to how far... the city should go.” 
Recklessly, New York went ahead with 
plans to welcome “Lady Lindy,” Pilot 
Stultz, Mechanic Gordon. 

Forced to land in the wilds, what will 
the prudent aviator rejoice if he has 
remembered, regret if he has forgotten? 
Pilot George H. Buck of Idaho, last week, 
prepared a list. Useful cargo: 1 carrier 
pigeon, 1 loaf of bread, 1 big knife, 1 can- 
teen of water, 1 ham, 1 shotgun, 1 six- 
shooter, I axe, 1 motor generator to supply 
light. 


Human beings, accustomed to the whir 
of airplanes overhead, remain calm, fail 
to tremble. Not so giraffes, zebras, sable 
antelopes, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses. 
Fearing these charges will dash themselves 
to death in their fright, Sol A. Stephan, 
manager of the Cincinnati Zoo (see p. 21), 
last week requested airport authorities to 
reroute all airplanes to avoid the zoo. 


Captains Kubala and Idzikowski, Polish 
aviators who plan a non-stop flight from 
Paris to New York, desired a talisman 
of potency and might. They made suppli- 
cation therefore to the Premier of Poland 
for permission to paint his name on their 
plane. Last week, Marshal Pilsudski 
graciously consented. 


Famed as laundrymen, restaurateurs, 
Chinamen have not yet made their mark 
in aviation. But next month, Dr. Tien 
Lai Huang, “Chinese Lindbergh,” hopes to 
take off for Hong Kong with a passenger, 
Anna May Wong, cinema star and daugh- 
ter of a Los Angeles laundryman. And 
next month, Harry Rally King, Boston 
restaurateur, will tour the U. S. in a 
Pitcairn Mailwing to urge the cause of the 
Nationalists. 

Chinamen in Boston, fired by the ex- 
ample of Patriot King, are rushing to 
Muller Field, newly opened airport. Nine 
young Nationalists have arranged for fly- 
ing lessons. Burr Leyson, War pilot who 
taught Chinaman King, will sail in Sep- 


“tember to organize a Chinese air force. 





_~ 


Six, Five, Six 

A Swedish pilot won the international 
race to rescue Polar Pilgrim Nobile (Time, 
June 25), from the perils of the Arctic 
ice pack. Flying an Army Fokker equipped 
with skis, Lieutenant Einar Lundborg land- 
ed on moving ice, took aboard Gen. Nobile, 
carried the pilgrim to his base ship Citta 
di Milano and medica! aid. Heroic Gen- 
eral Nobile’s radio messages asking expert 
advice for treating the injuries of his com- 
panion had failed to mention his own 
fractured leg. Five castaways, Italians, 
awaited rescue. 

Gen. Nobile safe, Pilot Lundborg at- 
tempted a second relief flight. His Fokker 
crashed on the ice, overturned. Six cast- 
aways, Italian and Swedish, awaited 
rescue. 

Also, Rescuer Roald Amundsen and his 
crew of five awaited rescue. 
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Records 


Along the green and white, cool coast 
from San Francisco to Grants Pass, Ore. 
(482 miles), a man in moccasins ran lightly 
and slowly, living up to a name. He, Fly- 
ing Cloud, Indian Marathoner, first 
reached the post office in Grants Pass, 
beating Melika, 58-year old Zuni, and 
Chief Ukiah, puffing miles behind him. 
Flying Cloud won $5,000. Another $5,000 
was divided among the men who finished. 





Mercedes Gleitz, London stenographer 
who said she swam the Strait of Gibraltar 
and the English Channel, tried to swim 
from Ireland to Scotland, 214 miles across 
the North Channel from Donaghadee to 
Port Patrick, but couldn’t make it. 


In Plainfield, N. J., one Captain Brock 
Putnam, U. S. Cavalry golfer, played 252 
holes in one day—a world’s record. 


Picked for the U. S. Olympic Marathon 
team—old Clarence DeMar, chesty Joie 
Ray, young William Agee, stout Jimmy 
Hennigan, skinny Harvey Frick, blond 
Albert Michelson. 


ae 





Fisticuffs 


Godfrey-Risko. There is always one 
fighter among heavyweight fighters who is 
called the Black Menace. It used to be 
Wills. Now, as everyone knows, it is 
George Godfrey, Alabama _ blackamoor. 
To be the black menace a fighter must be 
big. Godfrey weighs 245 pounds when he 
is thin. The Black Menace must have 
beaten up a lot of inferior fighters. God- 
frey fought 16 times last year, scored 16 
knockouts. Above all, to be the Black 
Menace, it must be rumored that he is: 
1) so formidable that the heavyweight 
champion is afraid of him, and 2) crooked. 
Godfrey fulfills these conditions. He is 
very good-natured and always smiles kind- 
ly and hideously at his opponents. His 
larded body melts with any exertion, 
making him hard to hold in clinches. He 
has enormous strength and likes checked 
neckties, pork chops, going to the zoo, 
and resting. This week, after much palaver 
and two postponements because of rain, 
he climbed into a ring and mauled around 
with John Risko, baker-boy from Cleve- 
land. 

McLarnin-McGraw. James McLarnin, 
lightweight who has a cherub’s face and 
wears a harp on his bathrobe, who knocked 
out Sid Terris with one punch but who 
couldn’t lay a glove on Champion Samuel 
Mandell, feinted with his left last week in 
Madison Square Garden, then crossed his 
right to the retreating but tough chin of 
Phillip McGraw, lightweight from Mara- 
thon, Greece, knocking him through the 
ropes into the lap of one of the judges. 
McGraw climbed back, was knocked down 
three times more, after which, amid cries 
of “Stop it,” Referee Dorman lifted Mc- 
Larnin’s hand. 

Hudkins-Walker. Ace Hudkins, pal 
of Charles Lindbergh, bouquet-lover, and 
broken nosed punch-drinker who fights 


flail-fisted, lunged after middleweight 
champion Mickey Walker in a wet ring in 
Chicago. Rain on the canvas was stained 
with the blood that flowed from the lips 
and noses of both men. Walker won two 








GEORGE GODFREY 


. . . likes checked neckties, pork chops, 
ZOOS. 


rounds, Hudkins five, the rest were even. 
When the referee, with finger pointing at 
Walker, yelled “The winner, and _ still 
champion. .. .” the crowd jumped up 
and booed for 15 minutes. 

oe 
Ascot, Grand Prix 


All the king’s horses, at least all those 
he uses for racing, and all the king’s men, 
anyway all those he knows by their first 
names, went down to Ascot Heath lasi 
week. Whether it is rainy or the sun is 
shining, the King and all smart Britishers 
must go to Ascot every year. From Wind- 
sor with his good wife and the Prince 
of Wales he drove through the rain in 
a landau drawn by six perfectly matched 
greys mounted by postillions in scarlet 
coats frogged with gold. He saw Lord 
Derby’s Toboggan, a nice bay filly, win the 
$25,000 Coronation Stakes while his own 
horse, Scuttle, came in third; he saw 
Brown Jack win the Royal Ascot Stakes 
by three lengths from Bonny Boy II, and 
he saw Maid of Perth win the Golden Vase 
that has his name on it. 


Near the green grass course at Long- 
champs, France, is a small pond in which 
they say Sir Launcelot, weary with the 
weight of his armor, once bathe *. Toward 
this pond, annoyed by the weight of his 
jockey, Largo, one of the horses entered 
in the Grand Prix, last week, cantered 
wildly. The crowd of gentlemen in tall 
grey hats and ladies in wide flat hats stared 
and murmured. They were afraid Largo’s 
antics would unnerve the favorite Fla- 
mingo. With Largo off the course, the other 
horses started, rounded the curve of the 
turf in the sunshine with Croix de Guerre, 
owned by Ogden Mills (father of the U.S. 
Under Secretary of the Treasury) carry- 
ing Jockey Esling and the numeral 13, 
beating Baron. 


At Olympia Fields 


About five years ago the weasel-eyed 
gamblers who interest themselves in box- 
ing, baseball, racing, first turned attention 
to golf. Last week in the lobbies of the 
Chicago hotels where the players were 
staying, and out at the Olympia Fields 
course the bookmakers were giving odds: 
Bobby Jones 3 to 1 to win the National 
Open championship for the third time; 
Walter Hagen, 5 to 1; John Farrell, 8 to 
1; last year’s champion Tommy Armour, 
8 to 1; Archie Compston, 1o to 1. All the 
other players, except Sarazen, were at long 
odds, for no single golfer taken against 
the field, against the difficulties of the 
course, of competition and the tension of 
his own nerves, has much chance to win 
the National Open. 

Only once in ten years an unknown 
player finishes in front. Few had heard of 
Sarazen when he won; no one had heard 
of Hagen when he came to fame in 1914. 
Practically unknown were the two golfers 
who on the first day at Olympia Fields led 
all the rest. Henry Guici was one, a tiny 
player, dark-haired, quick-tempered. Frank 
Ball tied Guici with a 70. No one knew 
anything about him except that he was a 
cousin of John Ball, famed Britisher. 
Either Guici or Ball might win, of course, 
but the bookmakers didn’t think so. And 
the bookmakers were right, for on the 
second day Guici and Ball dropped back 
and the favorites moved in to their ex- 
pected places: Jones at the top, Hagen 
near the top and playing brilliantly. 

Many things had happened in those 
early rounds. Tommy Armour was out of 
it; Boomer and Compston, the English- 
men, were out of it, far down the list; 
MacFarlane was barely in the running. 
Maurice McCarthy, young amateur, paired 
with Hagen, was taking eights and tens; 
Chick Evans, once champion, scored a go. 
Al Watrous, wild as a hawk, hit a spectator 
in the stomach with a pitch shot; Sarazen 
went to pieces; a man named Leach had 
come up to stand second to Jones and 
Walter Hagen after a first round of 4o 
played the last nine in 36 in the rain. 

It seemed then that the tournament had 
turned into a private match between Jones 
and Hagen. People who had hoped Far- 
rell would do something were disappointed. 
They pointed out that Farrell, always sen- 
sitive, had been made self-conscious by 
being elected the best dressed* profes- 
sional golfer for the second year in suc- 
cession. They said that he had been un- 
lucky in being paired with Jones, who was 
followed by such a big gallery that Farrell 
was forced at times to beg the marshals 
to clear a lane for him to swing his club 
in. When the third round began, Farrell 
was seven strokes behind. 

And here once more an unknown golfer 
became dangerous. Farrell had finished a 
sensational round that left him in a tie 
with Jones at 294 and beat Hagen who 
had 296, when news came to the clubhouse 
that one Roland Hancock, 200-pound 22- 
year-old son of a Wilmington, N. C., pro- 
fessional, had gone out in 33 and was 
rounding the turn ahead of everybody. 
Hancock took a five at the tenth, then 
played par golf until at the seventeenth 
green he saw the crowd billowing over the 

*This brought him a prize of $1,500. The 
prize for winning the open is $500, a gold medal 
and a cup. 
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turf to meet him and escort him back the 
new champion. With ten thousand people 
milling around him he sliced his teeshot 
into some heavy loam behind a tree, 
caught the rough with his pitch, put his 
third over the green, took a six. On the 
eighteenth he had another six. 

Farrell and Jones were left with 36 more 
holes to play to settle the tie. Both showed 
the strain of the three days’ play in their 
faces but not in their games. Jones, plump 
and thoughtful, his cowlick slicing over 
his eyebrow, stalked after his ball in silence 
while Farrell, lean and dark, walked with 
a gloomy air beside him. As beautiful, as 
effective as ever was Jones’s effortless, 
mechanically perfect game; his drives 
were as long as ever, his putts as straight 
and his score—144—identical with that 
which had put him ahead in the second 
round. To Jones, winning would have been 
an honor and satisfaction. To Farrell it 
meant an honor and satisfaction and a lot 
of money. Farrell’s score was 143. 


Y 








Crews 

On the Hudson. The way experts 
figured it out, either Columbia or Cali- 
fornia had to win. But when, at Pough- 
keepsie, a gun went off and seven crews 
splashed in a racing start, it was Cornell 
that jumped out in front. Down the river, 
wide and grey, covered with launches, 
canoes, yachts, ferryboats, the boats 
moved from Krums Elbow toward the 
bridge that rose, a web of iron, in the mist. 
At the mile and a half, Cornell had more 
than a length on the others. At two and a 
half miles, Cornell was rowed out and 
Columbia was leading California by a few 
feet. In the last third of a mile, crew 
races are decided and in that stretch Cali- 
fornia and Columbia fenced with each 
other. They went under the bridge and 
out of sight. When they came out, Cali- 
fornia was leading by a quarter of a 
length. Slowly the space became almost a 
length and suddenly the sirens of the ob- 
servation boats blew for the finish. Cali- 
fornia’s time lowered by 17 seconds a 
record that had stood for 27 years.* 

On the Thames. Harvard had the 
heaviest crew in 15 years. It was so heavy 
that the shell sat low in the water, so 
heavy, Bostonian, assured it was that 
young men with crimson feathers in their 
hats went through the observation trains 
at New London looking for bets and 
getting them. At 7 o’clock on a cloudy 
evening below Gales Ferry the two boats 
went away. Harvard was in front for the 
first 50 yards and never after that. Past 
the flags that marked the first mile, past 
the cluster of brick buildings at the sub- 
marine base, Yale moved steadily, power- 
fully, on a river turned into a theatre. 
Movie men cranking on the stone piers of 
the bridge photographed the coxswain 
throwing up his hands to show his crew 
that they had crossed the line. Ten 
lengths behind, the heavy Harvard crew, 
too tired to sprint, lumbered up to the 
bridge, collapsed. Said Yale Coach Lead- 
er: “I think the lines of Harvard’s varsity 
boat had a great deal to do with the crew 
trailing so far astern. I noticed the varsity 
boat in practice seemed to drag and be- 
lieve the craft was a handicap of four or 
five boat lengths in tonight’s race.” 


*In troor, Cornell, under the old master 
“Pop” Courtney, set the mark of 18:5314 sec. 


MUSIC 


“Zoo Opera” 


Gradually, in the U. S., outdoor music 
has come to have its proper share of at- 
tention, from philanthropists, from able 
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The name was descriptive. 


musicians, from audiences. For example: 

In Manhattan, there are two important 
outdoor organizations. One is the Gold- 
man Band which plays songs and marches, 
operatic arias and favorite symphonies 
in Central Park, or on the campus of New 
York University. These concerts cost 
nothing to hear. Sponsored by the Gug- 
genheims (Mr. & Mrs. Daniel and Mr. & 
Mrs. Murray), they are conducted by 
Edwin Franko Goldman, who, ever since 
the concerts began eleven years ago, has 
never missed a performance. For denizens 
of Manhattan who prefer cigaret smoking 
to gum-chewing, Willem van Hoogstraten 
to Franko Goldman, and paying 25¢ to $r 
for a seat to listening for nothing, there 
are the Philharmonic concerts at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. These are sponsored 
by Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer. 

In Chicago, sponsored by Louis Eck- 
stein, there are the Ravinia Park con- 
certs. When she arrived in Chicago, last 
week, after traveling 4,000 miles to sing 
in the premiere, Mme. Rethberg suffered 
an unpredictable failure of voice. Since 
there was no understudy for her role in 
Verdi’s Masked Ball, it was necessary to 
revise the entire program for the first 
night. Queena Mario and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli sang the leads in Pagliacci which 
was followed by Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Louis Eckstein is one of those extra- 
ordinary men who are able to associate 
themselves simultaneously and success- 
fully with totally dissimilar enterprises. 
He publishes the Red Book; its staff 
regards him solely as an expert upon 
what the public likes to read. The men 


who help him with the Ravinia Park 
scheme never for a moment doubt that 
this is his principal interest in the world. 
Ever since 1913, when he started the con- 
certs by engaging the Chicago Symphony 
for a summer, he has kept the programs 
of the Ravinia music. Now, when asked 
about the history of his Ravinia Park 
concerts, Louis Eckstein points to these 
musical menus bound in 15 thick volumes. 
“There is my history,” he remarks. 

St. Louis, like Chicago, has made opera 
its harmonic pasturage. The municipal 
company, less brilliant than Chicago’s, in- 
cluding no Rethbergs or Martinellis, has 
a pleasant scheme of giving away many 
seats and selling many others, thus satis- 
fying all comers. In nine years it has 
accumulated a surplus of some $40,000. 

In Cincinnati functions the well- 
named and famous Zoo Opera, num- 
bering among its baritones Robert 
Ringling, nephew of the Circus poo- 
bah (Time, Nov. 28). More am- 
bitious than most, the Cincinnati vocal- 
ists intend this year to specialize in 
Wagner, for he is an idol with local 
auditors. Later, for the last three weeks 
of their season, they will concentrate on 
light opera, especially the works of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, a source of fatigue to 
the listening monkeys. 

The term “Zoo Opera” implies no dis- 
respect to the appearance or sounds pre- 
sented by its principals. Nor does it hint 
at a description of Charles Phelps Taft, 
84, President of the Cincinnati Zoological 
Park Association, elder half-brother of 
William Howard Taft, 70, though it does 
begin to describe the vast range of his 
philanthropic interests. Like Louis Eck- 
stein, Charles Phelps Taft is a publisher— 
fabulously wealthy, he spends money 
on libraries, museums, schools, paintings, 
music, zoos. Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft 
and the late Mrs. Mary Emery have been 
the guarantors of the Zoo. The Zoo Opera 
Company performs in a charming audi- 
torium facing the third largest collection 
of wild beasts in the world. It is to these 
that the company owes its name. 

In Southern California, in the soft 
and sacred climate beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, the setting is ideal for outdoor 
music. The Philharmonic Society of San 
Mateo County performs on Sunday after- 
noons in the Woodland Theatre, in Hills- 
borough. This year Albert Coates, newly 
arrived from Moscow, Bernardino Moli- 
nari and Ossip Gabrilowitsch will act as 
guest conductors with 85 members of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. The 
board of directors includes many Cali- 
fornian bigwigs, among them famed 
Banker Amadeo Peter Giannini, Mr. 
Charles R. Blyth, Mrs. William H. 
Crocker. Farther South, the Hollywood 
Bowl concerts attract huge numbers of 
hearers. Molinari and Coates—as well as 
four others—will conduct here also. 
Among singers who will appear is old 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, in her “posi- 
tive farewell to the Pacific Coast.” 


A> 
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By Proxy 

In the wings of a theatre at Potsdam, 
Germany, a flossy pianist began to play. 
What he played was transmitted by tele- 
phone to the ears of the members of an 
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orchestra in Berlin 17 miles away. They 
followed the piano on their various in- 
struments; what they played was trans- 


THEATRE 





$10,000,000 in oil almost overnight was 
given an overnight boom for the U. S. Vice 
Presidency. 


mitted to Potsdam by another telephone ok —o— 
and then amplified so as to fill the theatre Advertising, Dopey Best Plays in Manhattan 
in the wings of which the flossy pianist Like beaten puppies, the snarling folk SERIOUS 


was softly strumming. On the stage of 
the theatre an opera company sang to the 
music of the Berlin orchestra, thus suc- 
cessfully completing an experiment which 
would, Berlin officials suggested, make it 
possible for small opera houses in outlying 
districts to secure far better orchestral 
accompaniment than has heretofore been 
possible. The audience at the Potsdam 
opera house seemed well satisfied. 








Schubert Prize 


An international jury, composed of ten 
able musicians and headed by famed Wal- 
ter Johannes Damrosch, sat in Vienna 
last week. The jury wished to award a 
$10,000 prize to someone for the best 
musical composition in the vein of Franz 
Schubert, whose centennial the Viennese 
are this year celebrating. If possible, they 
wished to select a satisfactory completion, 
by the hand of some contemporary, of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 

The latter commission they were, as had 
been predicted, unable to fulfill because 
none of the efforts submitted seemed en- 
tirely adequate. The grand prize of $10,- 
000, offered by the Columbia Phonograph 
Company they could and did award—to 
one Kurt M. Atterberg, 40, of Sweden, for 
his Symphony in C Major. 


of Broadway often cringe from the hand 
that is raised to stroke them. For ex- 
ample, Edgar B. Davis, an obscure but 
very wealthy operator in oil, produced a 
play called The Ladder (Time, Nov. 8, 
1926), which dwelt, with confused elo- 
quence, upon a theosophical theory of 
reincarnation. 

A feeble fable held no interest for the 
gay dogs of Broadway; yet, when they 
scorned it, Producer Davis took pity on 
them. “It has a message for you,” he 
said, and offered free seats to any who 
would have them. Almost no one could 
believe that a man would willingly throw 
away money upon Broadway without hope 
of return. He threw away $750,000. “Ad- 
vertising,’ said many. “Dopey,” said 
others. 

Last week Edgar B. Davis again sur- 
prised Manhattan theatre-goers by an- 
nouncing that from July 11 until further 
notice The Ladder would play to paying 
audiences, if any. 

The Ladder is the current Broadway 
play with the longest run. On the last day 
of June it will reach its 660th performance. 
In the duration of its run legends have 
grown up about the members of The 
Ladder’s cast, its author, a friend of the 
producer, whose name is supposed to 
have been forgotten, its audiences, but 
most of all the staunch oil man who is 
its angel. At Houston, the man who got 

















Porcy—The Theatre Guild’s spectacu- 
larization of life among the Negroes on the 
Charleston docks, in a return engagement 
(Time, Oct. 24). 

CoquettE—Helen Hayes in a true trag- 
edy of love in a small Southern town 
(Time, Nov. 21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O’Neill’s 
Pulitzer Prize play performed with tireless 
excellence by a Guild cast (Time, Feb. 
£3). 

_ MELODRAMA 

THE TRIAL oF Mary DucAN—A chorus 
girl wriggles in the witness chair (TIME, 
Oct. 3). 

Tue Sitent Hovse—Fun for shock 
absorbers (TrmeE, Feb. 20). 

FUNNY 

BuRLESQUE—Love behind the foot- 
lights of the two-a-day (Time, Sept. 12). 

THE RoyaLt Famity—Haidee Wright 
and others very much at home in a gay 
chronicle about stage notables (TIME, 
Jan. 9g). 

Parts Bounp—Wit and wisdom 
sprinkled on the adultery dilemma (TIME, 
Jan. 9). 

Tue BACHELOR FATHER—In which an 
uncommon variety of rake scratches up 
the remnants of his past and, having done 
so, sheds his teeth (Time, March 12). 

VoLpoNE—A Venetian miser trying to 
skin his friends and getting fooled by his 
assistant, who is Alfred Lunt (Time, April 
23). 

Tue Happy Husspanp—Miss Billie 
Burke at one of these houseparties where 


people are witty before breakfast (Time, d 
May 14). P 
Ja S = 
e There are eight other dramatic enter- ti 
tainments functioning in Manhattan. a 
cream These, in the order of their appearance, 
are: f 
Tue Lapper (See Advertising, 
Dopey). A 
Excess Baccace—Honkytonk version Z 
of Burlesque and fairly funny (Time, Jan. h 
9). : 
MarrIAGE oN ApprovAL—A cipher by i 
someone who regards companionate mar- ci 


Just the luncheon for the hot 
sweltering days when there’s an 
afternoon of hard work ahead. 









riage with bewildering solemnity (TIME, 
March 12). EK 

Diamonp Lit—Mae West in an amus- 
ing uproar about weak sisters and big 


Cooling and refreshing, nourish- brothels (Time, April 23). = 
ing and digestible. Your body THE SkuLt—Mystery and thrills for Ty 
needs this healthful summer food. the highly susceptible (Time, May 7). Bi 
SkIDDING—A home-folks comedy, some- cil 
- times funny, full of plot and the antics of 

little Junior (Time, June 4). T 

THE CycLoneE Lover—Routine farce, 

played to the hilt (Tre, June 18). Re 

MarrieED—AND How!—How a chorine . 

married for money and fell in love with for 


her husband—very bad indeed. 
MUSICAL _ 
For those who like legs, jigs and giggles, 
these are the possibilities: Good News, A 
Connecticut Yankee, Show Boat, Rosalie, 
Rain or Shine, The Three Musketeers, y 
C 


hredded Wheat 


a se ae ‘7a 2 aS ae eo The Greenwich Village Follies, Present 


Arms, Here’s Howe, Blackbirds of 1928, 
Grand Street Follies of 1928. 
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BUILDING INDICATES GOOD BUSINESS 








Biggest Year 


That 1928 is a year of progress and expan- 
sion in many industries is evidenced by the 
large volume of design and construction 
work under contract by Austin. Business so 
far this year is in excess of the same period 
in 1927, although last year was the largest 
the company has ever had. 


Not Sectional 


This active condition is not confined to 
any particular section or sections of the 
country. Eleven out of thirteen Austin 
offices report increased volume. Everywhere 
business leaders are going ahead with confi- 
dence, carrying out wise programs of build- 
ing construction, based on the needs of 
rapidly changing production and marketing 
conditions . . . to reduce costs. 





“... needs of rapidly changing production...” 


Varied Industrial Activity 


The many industries for which Austin is 
designing and building this year is ample 
proof that this spirit of confidence and prog- 
ress is wide-spread. Manufacturing of var- 
ious kinds, transportation, warehousing, re- 
tailing, and many other forms of business 
activity are represented in these contracts. 


Aviation 

Numerous projects are under way by 
Austin in the aviation industry, both manu- 
facturing and airport facilities. A factory in 
the Middle West has just been contracted 
for, and a large plant has recently been 
completed by Austin near New York City. 
Hangars are under construction in various 
cities. 


Railroads 

A new project for the T. P. & W. Railroad 
at Peoria, Ill., follows closely upon the re- 
cently completed freight terminal for the 
Texas and Pacific at Fort Worth, and the 
Big Four project at Riverside Yards, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Textiles, Rubber, Paint, Oil 


At Indianapolis, Austin is building for the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 

At St. Louis, a big project is under way 
for the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. 

At Detroit, The Standard Varnish Co. 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





and in New York, The Gulf Refining Co. 
have recently awarded contracts to Austin. 


Ceramic, Paper, Electrical 


A large contract for the American En- 
caustic Tiling Co., Ltd., Maurer, N. J., is 
the latest of several plant projects awarded 
to Austin in the ceramic industry in recent 
months. Straight line production methods 
are effecting a revolution in this industry 
as in many others—new plants paying for 
themselves in a short time by the economies 
effected. 

At opposite extremes of the country 
Austin is building for the Oregon Pulp and 
Paper Co. at Salem, Oregon, and the Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., Newark, N. J. 


Food Products, Farm 
Implements, Etc. 


A large warehouse and bakery at St. 
Louis for a well known national concern, and 
projects at Berkeley and Los Angeles for 
another are typical of Austin’s activity in 
the food products field. 


Austin has recently completed a fifth con- 
tract for an implement manufacturer in the 
Middle West. Expansion of this great com- 
pany reflects activities in other fields besides 
agricultural, notably road building and in- 
dustrial. 

In the automotive industry a new Chev- 
rolet parts depot at Cleveland is an example, 
and in the foundry industry Saginaw Mall- 
eable Iron Company, another division of 
General Motors, at Saginaw, Mich. 

Further evidence of the diversification of 
Austin contracts now under way are a new 
fertilizer plant for Darling and Company at 
East St. Louis; Twin Cities Motor Bus Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, the Modern Laundry, 
Macon, Ga.; and Nu-Art Engraving Com- 
pany, Chicago. These are but a few of 
scores that might be mentioned. 


Trend of The Times 


Manufacturing and distribution methods 
are changing very rapidly, resulting in merg- 
ers, consolidations and expansion. Increased 
competition demands more and better dis- 
tribution points and facilities. Many firms 
which have a large volume of business but 
do not have their production organized on a 
straight line basis will be forced to do so in 
the near future or find their business gone. 
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“|... at Berkeley and Los Angeles . . 


Austin Engineers can give valuable coun- 
sel to business executives contemplating 
plant changes or expansion. Under the Aus- 
tin Method of Undivided Responsibility de- 
sign, construction and equipment are all 
handled by this one capable organization 
under one contract which guarantees in 
advance: 


1. Low total cost for the complete project. 


2. Completion date within a_ specified 
short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired. 


3. High quality of materials and work- 
manship. 


For approximate costs, and other infor- 
mation on any type or size of building pro- 
ject, wire, phone the nearest Austin office, 
or mail the memo below. 





Aerial view of new plant of Fairchild Aviation Corp., Farmingdcle, L. I., 
designed and built by Austin. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY + Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


New York Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Chicago Philadelphia Seattle 
Portland Detroit 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


alice teevbbekate aiauencnerateaieneieaa naked comand project containing........................0.. 


“The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual 


Oe Te CI TN seis rises sis seeded Cecscacgcavsibnivecs 


+: Sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 








At its Worst 
the Theatre 
is a risk 


T its best it can be inor- 
dinately profitable and 
glamorous. Ibsen, Chek- 

hov, Shaw, Barrie, O’ Neill, 
Maude Adams, Duse, Victor 
Herbert, George Gershwin, 
Katherine Cornell, Helen 
Hayes, Norman Bel Geddes, 
Alfred Lunt and Reinhardt 
are but some of its satellites. 

New theatrical enterprises 
may be the direct agents for 
uncovering genius comparable 
to this. 

If you have ever wished to 
participate actively in the 
world of the Theatre, consider 
this enterprise: 

A theatrical producing com- 
pany with $75,000 to finance 
the presentation of its plays, 
seeks an additional $25,000 to 
complete its financing. This 
sum or any part thereof may 
come from any reputable in- 
dividual or group. 

The Board of Directors is 
composed of: 


1. A specialist in theat- 
rical organization and fi- 
nance with a record of 
practical success. 

2.. The author of one of 
the most successful plays 
of recent years. 

3. A former metropoli- 
tan dramatic editor. 

4, A former motion pic- 
ture editor. 

5. A member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

They have reason to believe 
themselves experienced and 
intelligently creative. There is 
an opening on the Board for 
one other with the necessary 
qualifications. 

The corporation policy is to 
produce plays comparable with 
those of the most able and in- 
telligent producers in the com- 
mercial theatre. The by-laws 
require unanimous approval of 
the Directors for play selection 
and budgets. 

For further information 
please address 


Box No. 11, Room 807 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
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Better Babies 

In an office in the Old Arcade Bldg., 
Cleveland, reporters listened to the low, 
kindly voice of a long-beloved citizen— 
Charles Francis Brush, 79, six feet tall, 














CuHar es F. BrusH 


Cow, horse, mule, bishop? 


big of frame, bushy of eyebrows, world- 
famed physicist, inventor of the arc light. 
He answered questions concerning the 
$500,000 foundation he had just endowed. 

As a boy on a farm he had tinkered with 
wires and electrical apparatus. At 27, he 
had designed the first open coil dynamo, 
following this with an arc lamp, the “ring 
clutch,” in which the carbon is clutched by 
a ring attached to an armature which auto- 
matically keeps the light steady. This not 
only solved a long standing difficulty but 
brought the price to street level. Three 
years later (1879) the Public Square in 
Cleveland glowed under the first public 
arc lights. ... 

He was not a man to talk of his brilliant 
past; he wanted the reporters to get the 
right angle on physiology and the cloudy 
future, wherein lay the purpose of his en- 
dowment fund. The half million dollars 
was put in trust in memory of his scientist- 
son, Charles Francis Brush Jr., who died 
last year. Its income is “to finance efforts 
contributing toward the betterment of the 
human stock and toward the regulation of 
the increase of population, to the end that 
children shall be begotten only under con- 
ditions which make possible a heritage of 
mental and physical health, and a favorable 
environment.”’* 

Scientist Brush, concerned about the 
future, knows that science plays no favor- 








*The foundation will be administered by Dr. 
Thomas Wingate Todd, anatomist of Western 
Reserve University; Rev. Joel B. Hayden, able 
young Presbyterian pastor; Mrs, Charles Francis 
Brush Jr., vice president of the Maternal Health 
Association: Mrs. Roger Griswold Perkins, 
author-daughter of Scientist Brush and wife of a 
Western Reserve professor; Mrs. William H. 
Weir, grand-neice of the donor and wife of a 
gynecological specialist; Lawyer Jerome C. 
Fisher. 
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ites, preserves some of the weak, unfit, 
feeble-minded as well as the strong. “Gen- 
eral reading and common sense,” he says, 
have made him want to educate people to 
the evils of too great population increase. 
His trust fund will be used for research in 
eugenics, popular enlightenment, regula- 
tion of over-population. The program of 
the foundation has not yet taken definite 
form. Birth control clinics may be the 
first step. 

The phrases “birth control” and “human 
stock” fell harshly on the ears of Bishop 
Joseph Schrembs of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Cleveland. He promptly seized 
an occasion to set forth the traditional 
view of his Church. Said he, to a graduat- 
ing class of nurses at the Charity Hospital 
training school: “In older times we re- 
ferred to humans as the human race, but 
according to this foundation we are being 
classed with the animals on the farm, the 
cow, the horse, the mule—perhaps with the 
alligator and the snake. . . . According to 
this foundation, I have no right to be born, 
for I am the youngest of 16 children and 
God bless my mother for every one of 
them! ... Thank heaven that I was 
born! And if I do say it myself, I have 
not done so badly in my lifetime.” 


What the Cleveland bishop said, every 
Catholic prelate has in some manner para- 
phrased. Memorable was a 1925 speech of 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of 
New York: “. . . By such sin fell empires, 
states and nations. Religion shudders at 
the wild orgy of immorality the situation 
forebodes. . . . Birth control is heralded 
because the poor . . . are largely respon- 
sible for defectives. Never was there cast 

. a more offensive insult. Defectives, 
physical or mental, have immortal souls, 
redeemed by the blood of Christ. The 
forces of evil... would exploit the 
bodies and ruin the souls of the children 
of God.” (Time, May 4, 1925.) 


¢ 


Powdered Coal 


Gaunt and grimy stokers, silhouetted in 
furnace glare, are no longer an integral 
part of a ship’s bowels. Even coal burners 
can do without them. Last week members 
of the Fuel Conservation Committee of 
the U. S. Shipping Board sweated in the 
test furnace room of the Todd Dry Dock 
Co.; peered at an intricate machine which 
was busily pulverizing soft coal and blow- 
ing it into furnaces. Hitherto, on the ex- 
periment freighter Mercer, the coal has 
been pulverized in one machine, then dis- 
tributed to three furnaces, but the latest 
improvement provides each furnace with 
its own pulverizer and does away altogether 
with the problem of distribution. The new 
pulverizer is attached to the door of any 
furnace. Like a large coffee mill, it grinds 
the coal until talcum powder would look 
coarse in comparison; sprays it into the 
greedy furnace where it becomes incandes- 
cent almost immediately. 

Pulverized coal is not a recent invention. 
The Ford Co., the N. Y. Edison Co., all 
the big new power stations are familiar 
with its advantages, much to the envy ot 
ship owners. But the separate furnaces on 
vessels created problems of distribution 
and firing that made powdered coal imprac- 
ticable for them. These problems have 
now been solved. 
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MILESTONES | 


Born. To Mae Murray, cinemactress, 
and David M’Divani, Prince of Georgia, 
a son; 16 months ago, in Los Angeles. 
Said Prince M’Divani: “We had thought 
to keep the fact a secret ... because of the 
effect it might have on my wife’s career.” 

—— 

Engagement Broken. Mariquita Vil- 
lard, niece of Editor Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard (The Nation), great granddaughter of 
famed Abolitionist William Lloyd Gar- 
rison; and Louis Warren Hill Jr., son of 
Chairman Louis Warren Hill of the Great 
Northern R. R. directorate; by mutual 
consent. 














® 

Married. Elizabeth B. Smith, 15, of 
Stewartsville, N. J.; to her great grand- 
uncle, one Samuel M. Senguine, 65; at 
the Smith farm, in Parker’s Grove, in the 
presence of Greatgrandparent Smith. 

oneal an 

Married. William Faversham Jr., 22, 
actor (The Ivory Door) and actor’s son; 
to Sarah Q. Shaw, of Concord, Mass.; in 


Concord. 
—_>—- 


Married. Aaron Steuer, lawyer son of 
Max D. Steuer, famed criminal lawyer; to 
Virginia Clark, dancer (Sidewalks of New 
York); at Jackson Heights, L. I. 








Married. Margaret Carnegie Perkins, 
grandniece of Andrew Carnegie; to John 
Speer Laughlin, son of Steelman George 
McCully Laughlin Jr. (Jones & Laugh- 
lin); at Southampton, L. I. 


— 





Married. Lucy Leffingwell, daughter of 
Russell Cornell Leffingwell, Morgan part- 
ner; to Thomas John Edward Pulling of 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; at Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I., Rector Peabody of Groton 
School officiating. 





oe 

Married. Susan Lord Buckland, daugh- 
ter of Vice President Edward Grant Buck- 
land of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R.; to Arthur Milliken, senior 
master at the Brooks School, North An- 
dover, Mass.; in New Haven. 





¢ 





Divorced. Carol Caraiman, abdicated 
Crown Prince of Rumania; by Princess 
Helen of Greece and Rumania, mother of 
King Mihai of Rumania (see page 16). 





Divorced. Rodney (“Gypsy”) Smith, 
famed evangelist; by Karin Tjader Smith; 
in Bridgeport, Conn. She charged “in- 
tolerable” cruelty after having been per- 
suaded to withdraw worse charges. Born 
in a gypsy camp in Scotland, Rodney 
Smith found God in the Salvatica Army, 
in London, when he was 17. Since then, 
for 50 years, he has preached and sung 
God all over the world. 





Elected. Merlin A. Cudlip, 31, for five 
years secretary of the Packard Motor Car 
Co.; to be also vice president. In No- 
vember 1918, soon after his graduation 
from the University of Michigan, he en- 
tered the Packard company as a clerk. 


anette 

Elected. André Homberg, vice chair- 
man of La Compagnie Générale Transat- 
lantique (French Line); to be chairman; 
succeeding John Enri dal Piaz, who died 
last fortnight (Time, June 25). 


Elected. Richard Frank Grant, presi- 
dent of the Susquehanna Collieries Com- 
pany, onetime (1924-25) president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce; to be head 
of the new Lehigh Valley Coal Co. sales 


corporation. 
—— + 

Elected. Arthur Merriman Harris, vice 
president of the World Sunday School 
Association; to be president of the North- 
ern Baptist convention. 

Died. Paul Raditch, deputy in the 
Jugoslav Parliament; by assassination; at 
Belgrade (see page 16). 

Died. Donn Byrne (Brian Oswald 
Donn-Byrne), 39, mystic Irish author 
(Messer Marco Polo, Blind Raftery, Hang- 
man’s House, etc.), self-styled “last of the 
traditional Irish story tellers’’; in an aut’o- 
mobile accident, at Bandon, County Cork. 

Died. Claude George Burnham, 49, 
executive vice president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad; at Kenil- 
worth, Ill.; after six months’ illness. 

Died. Holbrook Blinn, 56, famed actor 
(Salvation Nell, The Bad Man, The Play’s 
The Thing), son of Nellie Holbrook, ac- 
tress and Republican campaign stump 
speaker; of blood poisoning; at Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 














Died. Joseph Barondess, 60, famed 
Jewish philanthropist, pioneer fighter 
against “sweatshops,” organizer of the po- 
tent Cloak Makers’ Union, leader in the 
movement to establish a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine; following an operation for 
goiter; in Manhattan. 


-_« 








Died. U. S. Junior Senator Frank 
Gooding of Idaho, 68, onetime (1905-07) 
Republican Governor of Idaho, hardy an- 
tagonist in 1907 of the late “Big Bill” 
Haywood, whose supporters daily threat- 
ened the Governor’s life, recently an ac- 
tive member of the Senate committee 
investigating coal strike conditions; of 
cancer; in Gooding, Idaho. 








Died. Basil King (pen name of William | 
Benjamin King), 69, onetime Canadian |. 


minister of the Episcopal Church, later 
famed as blind author of opti-mystical 
novels (The Inner Shrine, The Conquest 
of Fear, Street Called Straight); after a 
four-year illness; in Cambridge, Mass. 





o> 


Died. Col. Charles Clifton, 74, auto- 
mobile pioneer, board chairman of the 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. for 14 years 
(1912-26) president of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce; in Buffalo. 

Died. Joseph Kittridge Choate, 74, 
consulting engineer, president of the Mor- 
ris County Traction Co., for 15 years vice 
president of the J. G. White Management 
Corp., nephew of the late famed Joseph H. 
Choate; of bronchial pneumonia; in San 
Francisco. 











—~ 6 


Died. Wiiliam Rutherford Mead, 81, 
famed classicist architect (Boston Public 
Library), partner of McKim, Mead & 
White; in Paris; of heart disease. 
















Not Much Time 
or Money Needed 


For a Trip 
Through 


Yellowstone! 









ORLD travelers say 
there is no other place 
on this planet like Yel- 


lowstone Park. Yet the trip is 
surprisingly inex pensive—and 
delightfully comfortable. Only 
$59.35 railroad fare from Chicago 
to the Park and back. “The Ye!- 
lowstone Comet” is operated by 
the Burlington and Northern 
Pacific Railways and is the only 
through train from Chicago, de- 
signed exclusively for Yellow- 
stone travel. It serves the 
Gardiner, Cody and Bozeman 
(Gallatin Canyon) Gateways. 
Costs no more to go in the Park 
one way and out another. 

















$45 covers all expenses (meals, 
lodging and motor transporta- 
tion) of the 4% day tour through 
Yellowstone the Lodge way. If 
you prefer to stop at the splen- 
did Park Hotels, the cost is $54. 








Would you be interested in an 
escorted Yellowstone tour? All 
expenses from the time you leave 
Chicago until you return are in- 
cluded in the lump sum of 
$166.23 the Hotel way, or $157.23 
the Lodge way. 








Let us send you free booklets 
and help you with arrangements 
for your trip. Please use the 
coupon. 








E. E. Nelson, P. T. M. 
Northern Pacific Railway Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Dear Mr. Nelson: I am interested in a 
Yellowstone trip going— 


| 

| 

| 

| 
a 
| 


Your Name 


errr eh 





Burlington— | 
Northern Pacific | 
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The New Pictures 


Chicken a la King. Now that sum- 
mer has come, it is good to see Ford Ster- 
ling on the silver screen. He has a cool 
countenance and, at one point, he becomes 
covered with snow. In a quiet way he is 
funny. He plays a middle-aged married 
man named Horace Trundle who is shorn 
of his bankroll by two chorus girls in the 
accepted Gentlemen Prefer Blondes fash- 
ion. In the end, his wife, Effie (Carol 
Holloway), gets him back. The cast 4s 
capable: Nancy Carroll as one of the girls, 
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Keer physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou- 
sands are doing it 


Oscillate Your Way 
To Health 

The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
andimproves the functions 
of the internal organs. 

















Send for “Keeping Fit In » Posed By 
Fifteen Minutes a Day"— yao DoRorHy KNApp 
a valuable Free Book show- pred the world’, 
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ing the “Battle Creek ee 
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Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AB-218 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Book ‘‘Keepinc Frr’’—Today 
SE... Au cea EbSELES vob euG se sbsw ea unecatecetebeneas 
EUR «Troy she sae aaah weed bene ws ckiexueee ecasBee 
oT MEPIS PEL TTT OSTEO? Ferree 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
**Mechanical Health Horse’’ 
and “Electric” and ‘‘Sunshine Baths”’ 


Arthur Stone as a thimble-witted rascal 
of a brother-in-law. 
—--® 
Ladies of the Mob. Now it can be told 
that Clara Bow can do things other than 
reveal her stimulating figure. She can act, 
tensely, convincingly. She has gone the 
way of Gloria Swanson—from sex appeal 
to genuine histrionics (including sex ap- 
peal). In this picture, she is a lady gang- 
ster who has not forgotten that the forces 
of the law “burned” her father in the 
electric chair. After a bank robbery and 
a narrow escape, she persuades her young 
pal (Richard Arlen) to give up the gun 
game, marry her, take her away to a little 
home in California. There she is as loving 
a wife as any man could wish. But her 
husband grows restless; he cannot be 
happy for long unless he has a gun in his 
hand. He goes back into the racket; and 
she, loyal but violently protesting, goes 
with him. And finally . . . no, that would 
be telling too much. Ladies of the Mob is 
excellent entertainment, if you refrain 
from getting analytical about the plot. 


ae 

Chart 

Admission to cinema entertainment in 
the U. S. varies between $3.30 and 1o0¢ de- 
pending on the age of the film and the 
amount of rococo in the theatre. What- 
ever the price, those who pay may well feel 
the need of a chart. 

FOR FUN LOVERS 

Speepy (Harold Lloyd), THe Parsy 
(Marion Davies), CHICKEN A LA KING 
(Ford Sterling), THe Crrcus (Charles 
Chaplin), THe GaucHo (Douglas Fair- 
banks and Lupe Velez). 


SPECTACULAR 

Tue Trait oF ’98 (Dolores Del Rio on 
the “fantom” screen), W1ncs (Clara Bow 
and Charles Rogers), THE STRANGE CASE 
oF CAPTAIN RAMPER (Paul Wegener), THE 
Last CoMMAND (Emil Jannings). 

DRAMATIC 

THE Man Wuo Laucus (Conrad 
Veidt), Tempest (John Barrymore), Ra- 
MONA (Dolores Del Rio), Sapte THomp- 
son (Gloria Swanson and Lionel Barry- 
more), THE Crowp (Eleanor Boardman, 
directed by King Vidor). 

UNDERWORLD RACKET 

Tue Drac Net (George Bancroft and 
Evelyn Brent), LapiIes oF THE Mos 
(Clara Bow and Richard Arlen). These 
two cinemae were written by Oliver H. P. 
Garrett, onetime crack reporter of the 
New York World. 

FOREIGN INVASION 

CarRMEN (Spanish, Raquel Meller), 
Dawn (English, Sybil Thorndike), BrEr- 
LIN: THE SyMPHONY OF A Bic City 
(German, no plot, no subtitles, no stars), 
Tue Enp or St. PeTerspurG (Russian, 
the Soviet triumphant). 


FOR LOVING PAIRS 
Gtorious Betsy (Dolores Costello and 
Conrad Nagel), StreET ANGEL (Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell), Across To 
SINGAPORE (Joan Crawford and Ramon 
Novarro, also Ernest Torrence for relief 


work). 
TO BE AVOIDED 
Tue Pray Girt, THe Map Hovr, A 
CerTAIN Younc MAN, Burninc Day- 
LIGHT, FLyInGc RomeEos, and others. 





ART 


Yale Architects 


Young architects want more than any- 
thing else to win the Paris Prize of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, provid- 
ing $3,600 for two and a half years’ study 
at the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Last 
week one Thomas H. Locraft, 24, student 
at the Catholic University of America, in 
Washington, won it for his design of “A 
Supreme Court Building of a Republic.” 
More extraordinary than the prowess of 
the winner was that of the Yale University 
School of Fine Arts which supplied three 
prize winners in the competition—A. J. 
Kelsey, who was second, A. E. Euston, 
third, D. A. White, fourth—and the re- 
maining contestant, F. W. Dunn, who 
received a medal. 
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Vermeer, Beauvais, Peale 


Francis Kleinberger, of the Kleinberger 
Galleries (Manhattan), gave tongue loudly 
when he purchased Jan Vermeer of Delft’s 
New Testament, considered one of the 
finest of the 38 assured works of this re- 
discovered master. The painting was found 
30 years ago in a Berlin junk shop, and 
loaned to the Royal Museum at The 
Hague, where it was exhibited until six 
months ago. Dealer Kleinberger paid a 
price variously estimated from $100,000 
to $500,000; Dr. Abraham Bredius, who 
discovered it, had paid $100 for it. 

P. W. French & Co., a U. S. firm, paid 
$78,800 for an 18th century royal Beau- 
vais tapestry, in a sale held at the Galerie 
Georges Petit in Paris. The catalog de- 
scription: “Against a background of a sun- 
lit Italian landscape are at the left the 
ruins of a colonnade, arch of triumph, and 
a temple built in the Ionic order. Between 
the shafts of the columns a mountebank 
dressed as a Turk has placed his wares 
under a red drapery, offering the various 
ointments, elixirs, etc., to the villagers who 
have gathered about at the call of the 
trumpet. Near by a maiden plays with a 
monkey which is being teased by the yourg 
gamins. At their side a man has installed 
a magic lantern apparatus, through the 
peephole of which gazes a young mother 
holding her son. . . . Near the player of 
the trumpet are several lads surrounding 
a lady selling sweets.” 

Prints as well as paintings occupied the 
fancies of collectors. Sir James Caird, who 
received his baronetcy in the New Year’s 
honors, bought for $540,000 the famed 
McPherson collection of naval prints, 
maps and pictures, for the Royal Naval 
Museum in Greenwich, England. 

In Amsterdam was sold last week Leda 
and the Swan, which might have been the 
mysterious original, painted about 1514 by 
Leonardo da Vinci, and stolen from Fon- 
tainebleau sometime during the 18th 
century. 

Agents of John Davison Rockefeller Jr., 
who have been nosing around Virginia since 
the announcement of his gigantic gifts for 
the restoration of the village of Williams- 
burg (Time, June 25), came upon a por- 
trait of George Washington, by Charles 
Wilson Peale, which was hanging in the 
home of Mrs. Marion Carter Oliver Jr. 
This they bought for an unspecified sum. 
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Steel, Film 
As everyone knows, U. S. steel makers 
may not combine to control the domestic 


market. They may combine, however, un- 
der the provisions of the Export Trade act 
(Webb-Pomerene law), to undersell for- 
eign mills in foreign markets. Last week, 
the two principal producers, U. S. Steel 
Corp. and Bethlehem Steel Corp., control- 
ling over 75% of the American export 
trade, proposed through their export sub- 
sidiaries* the formation of an association 
to market all U. S. iron and steel products 
abroad. 

Surprised, financial writers recalled that 
the experiment had been tried before and 
had failed. Eight years ago, independent 
companies formed the Consolidated Steel 
corporation to handle foreign orders. 
American exports promptly declined. The 


corporation disbanded. But the alert 


writers also noted that the mighty U. S. 
Steel Corp. had not joined that earlier 
combine, is now uniting with other steel 
makers for the first time in its history. 

Officials proving uncommunicative, it 
was permissible to conjecture as to the 
motive behind the unexpected move. The 
German iron and steel industry, it was re- 
membered, has made a startling recovery 
since the War, has approached pre-War 
production levels. Pig iron production, 
which fell from 1,374,400 tonst in 1913 to 
404,700 in 1923, rallied to about 1,100,000 
in 1927. Ingots and castings production in 
the same years dropped from 1,445,700 to 
517,000, recovered to more than 1,300,009. 
Exports fell to 110,000, rose in March, 
1928, to 412,100. 

Steel makers, led by Eugene Gifford 
Grace, president of Bethlehem, have seen 
in this recovery a potential threat to U. S. 
industry. By consolidation, they may hope 
to eliminate costs of maintaining separate 
foreign offices, prevent competitive price- 
cutting for European business. 


Creation of a European film cartel to 
battle the U. S. invasion, long held a possi- 
bility, last week became a reality. Herr 
Klitsch, director-general of the famed 
UFA, is the organizer of the cartel, which 
includes the Institute Nazionale Luce of 
Rome and, possibly, French producers. 
a 


Motor Week 


Packard is Packard. An automobile 
left Tsingtao last week for Peking and 
points west—the points being vague oases 
in the bandit-infested, scantily charted 
Gobi desert. Camels and asses had crossed 
it before, but never a stock touring car. 
The leader of the expedition is Mark L. 
Moody, head of the Packard Motor 
Agency of Shanghai. He and his com- 
panions plan to hunt bear, elk, antelope; 
to meet and visit Scientist Roy Chapman 
Andrews somewhere in the Gobi. 

Meanwhile, in Detroit where Packards 
are made, President Alvan Macauley of 
the Packard Motor Car Co. wrote a letter 
to stockholders. He wanted to tell them 
that Packard is Packard, that it performs 

*U. S. Steel Products Co., Bethlehem Steel 
Export Corp. 

{Monthly average. 


with distinction for distinctive individuals, 
that it will always do so. Wall Street, in- 


spired by the Chrysler-Dodge merger, had 
been talking about more mergers and Pack- 





PACKARD’s MACAULEY 
He would not cater to the world. 


ard had been mentioned. Here is what 
President Macauley wrote: 

“Our position has been and is, that we 
will not merge or consolidate with any one. 
We have made our own way from the be- 
ginning. We have created a position for 
ourselves and a reputation that is dis- 
tinctive and unique. We do not intend 
to surrender either. 

“The personnel of the company from 
the beginning was made up of men who 
knew and loved fine things, mechanically 
and artistically, so the company was born 
to occupy the fine car field... . 

“The history of fine things throughout 
the world shows that they are produced by 
men and organizations that have no other 
thought, no other ambition and no other 
ideals. : 

‘We do not build to a price and we do 
cater to the world. ... They are dis- 
criminating and we try never to lose sight 
of that fact. We know that the single 
standard of high quality will produce 
better motor cars than were we to attempt 
to secure the business of the world by 
building to all the pocket books in it. 

“We are not opposed to expansion. .. . 
We may even from time to time expand 
by the absorption of other desirable com- 
panies. We will expand in any way that 
will enable us to best serve the public and 
win its favor. 

“But, very definitely, we do not intend 
to lose our identity through any merger, 
combination or consolidation now or here- 
after.” 

Coincidentally, Packard issued last week 
its statement for the nine months ending 
May 31, showing a net profit of $17,803,- 
304 or $5.92 per share of common stock. 
This is nearly double the earnings for the 
same period in 1926-27. 

The position of Packard in the fine car 


field is largely the work of Alvan Mac- 
auley. He began as a lawyer in Washing- 
ton, D.C. A good friend, Edward Rector,* 
recommended him to the National Cash 
Register Co. as a patent attorney. There, 
he soon turned himself into an inventor 


and engineer. Later, he went to the Ameri- 


can Arithmometer Co. and turned it into 
the potent Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
In 1910, when Packard was making four- 


cylinder cars, 2,000 a year, Mr. Macauley 
became general manager. James Ward 


*Mr. Macauley named one of his sons Edward 
Rector Macauley. 


nhancing 
both principal 
and income 
with 
CHAIN STORE 
Securities 


cm store companies, which 


possess sound financial structures 
and strong managements, grow rapidly 
through systematic reinvesting of sur- 
plus earnings in new earning units. Few 
businesses can expand as safely, as 


steadily and as profitably. 


During the last fifteen years, the five to 
a dollar merchandise type companies, in 
particular, have afforded unusual 
appreciations and income returns to 
owners of their shares. 

Many securities of these chains have 
now reached the status of well estab- 
lished investments. Others . . chiefly of 
younger, fast growing organizations . . 
offer, we believe, attractive possibilities, 
since their full potentialities are not yet 
generally appreciated. 

As specialists in the securities of mer- 
chandise chain store companies, we are 
prepared to make definite investment 
suggestions. 


Write for this Booklet 
—a 38 page booklet discussing the 
chain store business, various types of 
chains, some companies in particular 
and chain store securities in general. 
Sent without obligation to any address 
upon request. Ask for booklet CT 


George H. Burr& Co. 
57 William Street, New York City 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST, LOUIS 
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Packard, who designed the first Packard 
after a careful study of European cars, 
retired from the business in 1915. He died 
three months ago (Trm_, Apr. 2), beloved 
by his neighbors in Warren, Ohio, to whom 
he left $100,000 for a town library. Last 
year some 35,000 six- and eight-cylinder 
Packards were sold and Mr. Macauley 
said: “We keep only those men who, we 
believe, are personally interested in the 
work itself.” 

Willys Dividend. For the first time 
since 1920, Willys-Overland Co. paid a 
dividend. Said President John North 
Willys: “This action is another positive 
indication of the rapidly advancing prog- 
ress of this company.” The dividend is a 
quarterly one of 30¢ per share of common 
stock. 

In Five Years. If a man invested $100 
in each of the six following automobile 
stocks on Jan. 2, 1923, he would now have 
(present market value, plus dividends): 





a gee eee ee eee ee $1,977 
General Motors ... 22... cccssccce 1,034 
CS RR eee - 5002 
 — a se A ene soce 980 
NR ow cab hae wee ieee san see 469 
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Ford Sued. The Packard Motor Car 
Co. and the Wire Wheel Corp. of America 
last week filed suit against the Ford Motor 
Co., charging that the demountable wire 
wheel used on the new Ford is an infringe- 


The National City Company 
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Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout 
the world 
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ment of the Cowles patent which Packard 
and Wire Wheel control. Fourteen years 
ago, one Edward T. Cowles of Warren, 
Ohio, sold this patent to Packard for 
a reported $500. 

Studebaker-—Pierce-Arrow. The board 
of directors of the Studebaker Corp. were 
to meet at South Bend, Ind., to consider 
a merger with the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co. 

New Nash. The first of the manufac- 
turers to put autumn models on the mar- 
ket is the Nash Motors Co. They are sixes, 
grouped in three series. Prices range from 
$885 to $1,775. “Twin ignition,* high 
compression. .. . I don’t think anyone 
will ever want to use all the speed and 
power they deliver,’ says President 
Charles W. Nash. 


Sales. According to Cram’s Automotive 
Reports, Inc., the standing of the manu- 
facturers in number of retail sales for the 
first quarter of 1928, as compared with 
the first quarter of 1927, is: 

1928 1927 
Chevrolet Ford 
Hudson-Essex Chevrolet 
Oakland-Pontiac Hudson-Essex 
Willys-Knight, Whippet Buick 


Buick Chrysler 
Chrysler Willys-Overland 
Dodge Dodge 

Ford Oakland-Pontiac 
Studebaker-Erskine Nash 

Nash Studebaker-Erskine 
Oldsmobile Durant-Star 
Durant-Star Oldsmobile 
Hupmobile Hupmobile 
Packard Packard 
Cadillac-La Salle Cadillac-La Salle 
Graham-Paige Paige 

Reo Chandler 
Marmon Reo 

Chandler Auburn 


Auburn Marmon 
*It is delivered by 12 “aircraft” spark plugs 


making 360 flashes per second, at the big 
model’s top speed (80 m.p.h.). 
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Preferred Shares 


Yield 7% 





You Should Know About 
Foshay Management 


Ask Today 
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INCORPORATED AUGUST 31, 1917 





= “For Over Ten Years—All Your Money—All The Time—On Time” 


FOSHAY BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE AT 41st STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
SEATTLE 
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Biggest Millers 


President James Ford Bell of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of Minneapolis, biggest 
millers in the world, announced last week 
the formation of a bigger corporation— 
General Mills, Inc.—headed by himself. 
It is really a financial reorganization and 
expansion of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
(“Eventually—why not now”). The 
smaller mills absorbed are Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. of Wichita, Kan., Royal Milling 
Co. of Great Falls, Mont., Kalispell Milling 
Co. of Kalispell, Mont., Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Co. of Montana. As authorized 
capital, General Mills, Inc., has $50,000,- 
coco of preferred stock and _ 1,000,000 
shares of no par common stock. 
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Fifth Trunk Line 

While electrical engineers, supply men, 
mechanical and transportation experts con- 
ferred at Atlantic City (see p. 31), rail- 
road magnates gathered importantly at the 
Bankers’ Club, Manhattan, for the month- 
ly luncheon of the Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents’ Conference. Competition was their 
theme, the new tariff of the Illinois Central 
their particular problem. 

A rate war loomed as anxious presidents 
noted that under the joint schedule of the 
Illinois Central and the Redwood Line, 
manufacturers could ship steel from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans (912 miles) as 
cheaply as from Buffalo to New York 
(390 miles). ‘“‘Unduly preferential,” they 
cried, technically. They explained: East- 
ern railroads should serve Eastern ship- 
pers, benefiting by short rail hauls to the 
Atlantic, low water rates to the Pacific. 
Cutthroat reductions by the I.C.R.R. will 
divert traffic to Chicago, thence to New 
Orleans, thence by the Redwood Line to 
the coast. 

Irate, the magnates ordered an investi- 
gation, discussed a possible appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Corimission. 

Their tempers were not improved by 
word of the I. C. C.’s decision to allow the 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia Railway to 
build 38 miles of new line from Cochran’s 
Mill (Pa.) to Connellsville (Pa.), over the 
protest of competing lines, Pennsylvania, 
Nickel Plate, Baltimore and Ohio, Wheel- 
ing and Lake Erie. 

In this apparently innocent extension, 
magnates saw pregnant and disquieting 
possibilities. At Connellsville, the P. and 
W. Va. branch will connect with the West- 
ern Maryland road, forming what may de- 
velop into a new through route from Lake 
Erie and the steel producing country to 
Baltimore, via the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
and possibly the Wabash. All eyes were 
focused on a Cleveland coal producer,* 
owner of the P. and W. Va., 45% stock- 
holder in the W. and L. E. Was Frank E. 
Taplin to be the successor of Leonor Fres- 
nel Loree, reviving the carefully laid bogey 
of a fifth trunk line? Magnates pondered. 


A 
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Conventions 


Last week, the U. S. convened. 
Philadelphia played host to bankers. 
From the speech-making at the conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Banking, 
(Continued on p. 31) 


*North American Coal Corp., largest indi- 
vidual producer in the U. S. in 1927. 
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“Couldn’t lay claim” 


HaroLtp THE WEBBED or THE YOUNG 
ViIKINGs: Being Volume Two of the Life 
and Works of TRADER HORN—Alfred 
Aloysius Horn and Ethelreda Lewis— 
Simon and Schuster ($3.50). 

A year ago it was expensively announced 
that an ancient peddler in South Africa 
had told a thrilling life story, and the an- 
nouncement has since been repeated with 
excerpts and illustrations—“Trader Horn” 
heavily bearded, chugging a pipe; the same 
man, less bearded, dragging Cecil Rhodes 
from the jaws of a crocodile. Critics cav- 
illed, questioned the veracity of many in- 
cidents, doubted this man had experienced 
them all. Whether his narrator’s instinct 
consciously prompted the use of the first 
person, or whether in his senility he con- 
fused hearsay with his own experience, or 
whether he actually experienced the myriad 
thrilling episodes of his reminiscences, was 
subject of speculation. 

No speculator, a certain Dr. Fred Pules- 
ton* is violently convinced of fraud. In 
righteous indignation he marshals evidence 
to prove “that bleary old Miinchausen 
. . . an unmitigated liar” who has “gross- 
ly slandered Livingston, Stanley, Cecil 
Rhodes.” The slander: that Livingston 
married a black, that Stanley was a mur- 
derer, that Rhodes, drunk on prickly-pear 
brandy, had to be rescued from the croco- 
dile. Employed for many years by the 
English firm (Hatton & Cookson) which 
sent “Horn” to Africa, Puleston declares 
that the recorded exploring expeditions, 
river charting, native battles, elephant 
hunts, “gorilla purveys,” and rescue of 
a captive English girl, were impossible for 
any young employe, virtually a desk-bound 
office boy, of Hatton & Cookson. Unfor- 
tunately “Horn” lays claim to these ex- 
periences during his term of employ by 
that prosaic firm—a term which Employe 
Puleston computes as three to six years 
rather than the implied “life-time” of 
20-30-40 years. 

In the face of such criticism, Ethelreda 
Lewis, discoverer, editor, and co-author of 
Trader Horn, maintains confidence in her 
garrulous and often tedious old peddler. 
And by way of backing up her publishers’ 
brilliant advertising campaign, based as it 
is on the essential truth of Trader Horn, 
she writes a 52-page introduction to vol- 
ume two, refuting all past and future 
doubts as to authenticity. She emphasizes 
the difficulty of computing dates because 


*Now practicing in Daytona, Fla. In 1894 
British Vice-Consul at Kabinda, West Africa, 
in the so-called ‘Trader Horn Coast.” The 
photograph shows Dr. Puleston in his Vice- 
Consul’s uniform, complete with “fore and aft 
hat.” 








TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


the trader’s 74 years have (conveniently ) 
mingled and mellowed into great confu- 
sion: instance his conviction that the 
Great War was in 1902. She records his 





Dr. Fred PULESTON 


. is violently convinced of fraud. 


various returns to Africa—offering an 
unmistakable loophole for the “life-time” 
in Africa. 

Thereupon follows a story which was 
written at the same time as volume one, 
but even the trader admits “I couldn’t lay 
claim this time to its being autobiography.” 
Himself a Lancastrian, “Horn” grew up 
with all the folklore of a yarn-swapping 
race, and out of remembered bits from the 
mouths of old men he has woven a maun- 
dering tale of his Viking ancestors: Young 
Harold, born with webbed hands and feet 
—emblem of luck in a sea-going world— 
set out a-pirating with a crew of other 
“elderly boys”; the climax to their voyage, 
a sharp exchange of their arrows for rocks 
catapulted from the majestic ship of none 
other than “Julius Seaser.” 

Naively Author Horn declares himself 
“plot-locked.” Indeed, the merit of his 
new “works” lies not in the yarn, but in 
occasional vivid transfer of sight or sound 
or smell. Better yet, the recorded conver- 
sations concerning his writing, and further 
shoes and ships: prohibition in America, 
evolution, Queen Victoria, comforts of the 
Catholic Church. Fortunately the trader 
did not realize that this chatter was to be 
published, else it would no doubt have 
been formalized out of pleasant recogni- 
tion. For his is the manual laborer’s awe 
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25 West 4sth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Ben Boswell recommends: 
Tue INTELLIGENT Woman’s GUIDE TO SOCIALISM AND 
CapiraLisM—Bernard Shaw—Brentano ($3). G. B. 
: I : escorts. (See Time, June 18) 

| M E Tammany Hatt—M.-R. Werner—Doubleday, Doran 

($5). The Ring and the Crook. (June 18, National Affairs) 

Octavia—Margot Asquith—Stokes ($2.50). Romance, 
and riding. (June 18) 

Qutet Cit1es—Joseph Hergesheimer—Knopf ($2.50). 

y An American Pageant. (June 18) 


for bombastic standards of Literature. 
Half an eye cocked on “literrariness,” half 
on the must-be-amused Americans, and 
another on cinema possibilities, he begs 
his author to put in the “highlights and 
so on.” 
a 
Rustling Out fit 


Nevapa—Zane Grey—Harpers ($2.00). 
Jim Lacy, wild hombre alias “Nevada,” 
chased wild horses through an earlier 
volume, Forlorn River, sacrificed love and 
happiness for his “pard,” and disappeared. 
The present story follows him to the 
wicked mining town where he had made 
his name notorious for gambling and 
drinking. To the surprise of gamblers and 
dancing girls, Jim now avoided trouble 
and laughed off insults. He did not ex- 
plain that Hettie Ide, spirited California 
beauty, had since come into his life. 

The new leaf turned over in honor of 
Hettie was quickly spattered with the 
blood of that worst of offenders, one who 
had struck a woman. And when later 
Lacy pitched himself into the free-for-all 
cattle wars of wide-open Arizona, his de- 
serving victims fell thick and fast. Het- 
tie’s family, innocent immigrants to Ari- 
zona, had engaged a slick cattle thief as 
foreman of their ranch, and their cattle 
losses were climbing to the tens of thou- 
sands when Lacy, posed as a rustler him- 
self, smartly unearthed the plots of rust- 
ling outfits, and plugged the treacherous 
foreman full of justice. Then Lacy found 
that Hettie held for him “that strange, 
glorious thing—woman’s love.” 


Scant Leads 


NAKED TrRuTH—Clare Sheridan—Harp- 
ers ($5.00). Notorious Clare Sheridan 
has done some more autobiography, and 
has given it a title which implies all that 
a gossip-loving public has long been led to 
expect of her. But she lets them down. 
Chapter after chapter denies the gossip 
about her trip to Russia with Kamenev 
(Mme. K.’s jealousy counteracting her 
husband’s hospitality), her visit to Kemel 
Pasha (another wife’s jealousy interfer- 
ing), her camping trip with Charlie Chap- 
lin (the press descending on the fifth day 
to claim him for its own). And it is not 
as a wanderlusty siren that she presents 
herself, but as the brave, beautiful woman 
who rushes in with passionate intellectual 
curiosity where goody-goodies fear to 
tread. With the highly respectable neces- 
sity of supporting her two children she 
turns sculptress and newspaper corre- 
spondent, following the scantest lead to 
new quarry. Mussolini’s large feet she 
found grotesquely absurd, his shuffling 
step that of a defiant child rather than a 
decisive man. She made his first sitting the 
last because his conduct was “bestial,” 
“unwritable.” 

























“HAROLD 


or The Young Vykings 
HAT champion rover of three conti- 


nents, five seas, and almost as many gen- 
erations, spinsanew stirring yarn—‘‘Harold 


the Webbed—or The Young Vykings.” 

With Trader Horn, leave Darkest Afri- 
ca, its prospecting, tusk hunting days and 
join the pirating fleet of 
Viking ships. Take a bow & 
shot at Caesar’s galleys! 
Sample the strong brew 
of Fingall! Bring home 
the tin!—cargo of a cap= 
tured Phoenician gal- 
ley. 

“It’s a real thriller, 
ma’am. All about 
Vykings and Julius 
Seazer!”’ 

It has all the racy fla- 
vor, the naive humor and 
the seven-league bravado 
that750,000Convivi- 
als found in the first 
volume of romance 
run amuck. 

Rovers and Convivials 
all—get your copy today! 

TravER Horn, Volume IT, $3.50 
Volume I, $4.00 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 
37 West 57th Street 
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Days in Paris! 


A day of sightseeing to get 

your bearings. An excursion 
to Versailles visiting the palace, the 
gardens, the Grand and Petit 
Trianons. Three days in which to 
wander through the Louvre, shop in 
the Rue de la Paix, and ‘‘debauch’”’ 
atop Montmartre. 


All Expenses Paid 
TIME offers you a Six Weeks’ Euro- 
pean Trip, in return for your work this 
spring as TIME’s subscription repre- 
sentative. For complete details write 
today to 

JOHN SARGENT 
: TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Thoracoplasty 


Stethoscope scientists swarmed to Port- 
land, Ore., last week to attend the annual 


| meeting of the National Tuberculosis As- 


sociation. Dr. H. Longstreet Taylor of 
St. Paul in his presidential address empha- 


| sized the need for careful supervision of 


“cured” patients. This is an economic as 
well as a sociologic need since a large pro- 
portion of pulmonary patients are public 
charges and every relapse doubles the 
original cost of care. The “cure to end 
the cure” costs comparatively little and 
has far reaching benevolent effects, accord- 
ing to figures of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 

Surgery has yielded “brilliant” results in 
pulmonary tuberculosis according to Dr. 
William H. Thearle of Denver. Thoraco- 
plasty, an operation which consists in cut- 
ting away part of the ribs, allowing the 
diseased lung to collapse and be at rest, 
giving it a chance to heal, and stopping the 


spread of the disease, has been employed | 


in 148 cases during the last seven years. 
Forty one per cent were cured, 33% im- 
proved. 








Kappers Cures 

At the opening of the lecture amphithea- 
tre of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the Medical Centre, Manhattan, 
a little old Dutchman, Professor C. W. 
Ariens Kappers, got up to talk. He began 
immediately to use the names of mysteri- 
ous and exotic sicknesses—African Sleep- 
ing Sickness and how it had been cured by 
Bayer, malaria injections and how they 
helped general paralysis (Time, April 2, 
June 4). For several minutes Professor 
Kappers stressed the past success of quiet 
cures wrought in maniacs and melancholics 
by somnifen injections over a period of 14 
days. Somnifen produces a hypnotic sleep 
in which there is loss of consciousness, but 
no relaxation of reflexes. The patient can 
therefore be roused to take nourishment, 
attend to physical needs, etc., dropping off 
to sleep again as soon as he is left alone. 
It has been used to bring on “twilight 
sleep” in obstetrics. 

Of prehistoric brain surgery Anatomist 
Kappers reminisced, “It is even probable 
that the trephine holes found in prehis- 
toric skulls 50,000 years old were made for 
curative purposes. A short time ago the 
aborigines of some Pacific islands still ex- 
ercised a similar practice, making holes in 
their skulls with sharp shells to cure 
chronic headaches.” He mentioned briefly 
his own theory of neurobiotaxis which con- 


siders the brain as a functioning organ and | 


attempts to explain its complexities in 
terms of work. This done, Anatomist 
Kappers eulogized U. S. neurologists and 
neuro-surgeons for their advance in the 
treatment of tumours and abscesses of the 
nervous system. Then he spoke briefly 
but gravely of the use of nicotine: “The 
abuse of nicotine has a severe effect upon 
the nervous system of the intestines and 
blood vessels, paralysing the postganglionic 
neurones, leading to hallucinations and 
weakening of energy. . . .” 

In this statement, Anatomist Kappers 
cast doubt on current notions about nico- 
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White Teeth are 


not enough 


BECAUSE... 








Too many people, thinking they are 
safe when teeth are white, suddenly 
find themselves victims of Pyorrhea. 
This foe ignores the teeth and at- 
tacks the gums. It takes high toll 
in health from 4 persons out of 5 
after forty and thousands younger. 

Don’t fear these odds. See your 
dentist at least once every six months 
and start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums today. 


This dentifrice cleans teeth snowy 
white and protects them against 
acids which cause decay. 

Also, if used regularly and in time, it 
helps to firm gums and keep them healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Make Forhan’s the daily morning and 
night health habit. Get a tube from your 
druggist, today . .. 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys forthe 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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reputation as a hostess began with 


the World’s Fair. She's well 
equipped for crowds—her Stadium 
having seated 143,000 persons at 
one time. And when night events 
are given there, 1000-watt flood 
lights illuminate the field —this 
company furnishing all power. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
} The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 154 
consecutive dividends to its pve: Br nly Stock 


listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 
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tine. Many U. S. doctors have contended 
and often hoped to prove that smoking 
does no harm. In Newark, N. J., five chil- 
dren of the Fillimon family have been 
smoking full-sized cigars since the age 
of two. The oldest, Frank, 11, now aver- 
ages five cigars a day. All of these children 
appear healthy, go to school regularly, get 
good grades. 


EDUCATION | 


Rockefeller’s Men 


Word went out from 61 Broadway, 
Manhattan, that George Edgar Vincent is 
going to retire as president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation on Oct. 1, 1929. It is 
rather more than likely that his successor 
will be Max Mason, who is leaving: the 
presidency of the University of Chicago 
(Rockefeller founded) to become director 
of the department of natural sciences of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Frederic Campbell Woodward, dean of 
faculties, has been appointed acting presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago. 

Another Rockefeller institution, the In- 
ternational Education Board, lost its presi- 
dent—Wickliffe Rose—through retirement. 
He will be succeeded by Trevor Arnett, 
vice president and business manager of the 
University of Chicago. 


oe 
Kudos 


“Cleveland’s Proud Record with Music” 
was a headline in a New York newspaper 
when Nikolai Grigorovitch Sokoloff, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, re- 
ceived two honorary degrees—one from 
Western Reserve University, one from 
Capital University (Columbus, Ohio). 

Other recipients of honorary degrees, in 
addition to those listed in Time, June 18 
and 25, are: 

Dartmouth College 
Newton Diehl Baker, lawyer, onetime Sec- 
retary of War (1916-21) LL. D. 
George Higgins Moses, U. S. Senator from 
New Hampshire. LL. D. 


Mark Sullivan, political correspondent Litt. D. 
Charles Adams Platt, architect Litt. D. 


Harvard University 
Bronson Murray Cutting, U. 











S. Senator from 


New Mexico M.A. 
Herbert Putnam, head of the Congressional 
Library LI 


Alfred Ernest Stearns, headmaster of Phillips 


(Andover) Academy LL. D. 
Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of 

Dartmouth College LL. D. 
Harry Augustus Garfield, president of 

Williams College LL. D. 


Dwight Whitney Morrow, U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico LL. D. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd 
D. Aero. Sc. 
Daniel Willard, president of Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad 
William Larimer Mellon, Pittsburgh, banker, 
nephew of the Secretary of the Treasury 
LL. BD. 
Maj. Gen. Douglas MacArthur D. M.S. 


University of Chicago 


Ernest Hatch Wilkins, president of Oberlin 

College LL. D, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd D. Eng. 


Gompei Kuwada, Japanese capitalist, inventor, 
author D. Eng. 
Boston University 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president of 
Harvard University D. Humanities 
Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins College 
(Winter Park, Fla.) D, Humanities 
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earnest assistant cashiers culled these 
thoughts: 

Bad checks (forged, bogus, worthless, 
raised, altered) are on the increase, both 
as to number and amounts involved. 

Collection of checks by airplane will 
save money. A bank receives a check for 
$5,000,000 on a town 150 miles away, col- 
lects by airplane and gains one day’s in- 
terest (about $625 at 44%). 

Women in the financial world have a 
greater patience for detail than men, find 


feminine intuition useful. 


Picklepackers, gathered at Chicago, 
gave way to general rejoicing. They hailed 
the creation of a new market, a substitute 
for the free lunch counters which van- 
ished with prohibition. Thanks to the 
nation’s womanhood, bent on reducing, the 
industry is convalescent. 


Eyes glistened, mouths watered, as C. 
J. Sutphen, pickle premier, secretary of 
the national association, proclaimed: “Gar- 
nished with crisp celery and olives and 
covered with cracked ice, pickles have held 
the rank of first of the American hors 
d’oeuvres. The most jaded of appetites 
respond to the stimulus of the pickle.” 
Comparing notes, jubilant picklepackers 
reported mounting sales, renewed popular- 
ity of pickles, plain and fancy, sweet and 
sour, dill, warted. 

More determination than rejoicing 
marked the conferences of 100 macaroni 
and noodle manufacturers, also at Chi- 
cago. Olive-skinned, dark-eyed, they shout- 
ed Vivas when they heard Chief Noodle- 
maker Henry Mueller of New York 
announce that the average Italian eats 
four miles of macaroni a year. But they 
shook their heads dolefully at the pitiful 
211 feet which is the per capita ration of 
the U. S. 

Patriotically, they noted that in time 
of war the U. S. could squeeze its own 
dough, ooze it through its own long, skinny 
tubes, hang it up in its own drying-rooms, 
economically independent of macaroni- 
mad Italy. 

“Stay East, young man,” counselled po- 
tent Meatpacker F’. Edson White, president 
of Armour and Co., principal speaker at 
the Omaha convention of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. Middle 
Western farmers, declared Meatpacker 
White, should discourage ‘back-to-the- 
farm” propaganda, should hope for fewer 
farmers, higher prices. Confounding ca- 
lamity howlers, he compared yearly in- 
comes of farmers in the Middle West with 
the national average. His comparison: 
Nebraska $4,010; South Dakota, $3,356; 
Iowa, $4,180; Kansas, $3,020; U. S. aver- 
age, $2,350. 

Louisville heard the roar of airplanes, 
the rumble of private railroad cars, and 
knew that Indiana’s 89 realtors had ar- 
rived for the convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. Mar- 
ion Stump, chosen to sing the praises of 
Indianapolis corner lots and bungalows, 
hoped to win the bitterly-fought “home 
town talk” contest. Hoosiers, among 
others, learned that the woman in the 
family buys the house, after considering 
these advantages: accessibility to golf 


courses, colored tile bathrooms, low win- 
dow sills. 


Three groups, including 10,000 rail- 
roaders, met at Atlantic City for a search- 
ing probe into revenues, costs, competition. 
They listened to contradictory advices. 
How should the railroads view the compe- 
tition of motor trucks and. busses? With 
Alarm, declared M. B. Lambert, transpor- 
tation salesmanager for the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., pointing 
to decreased equipment orders, decreased 
business for local, branch line, short-haul 
services. With Satisfaction, retorted In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner Frank 
McManamy, insisting that short-haul 
freight, short-distance passenger service, 
brings little or no profit to railroads. With 
Determination, compromised R. H. Ash- 
ton, president of the American Railway 
Association, adding motor competition to 
rate reductions, rising costs, on the list of 
urgent problems. 


Attuned to the delicate harmonies of 
whispering poplars, 200 Eastern nursery- 
men watched with surprise the robust en- 
tertainment devised by hospitable Denver. 
Five cowboys, acquired at the stockyards, 
rode down Denver’s Broadway, roping se- 
date nurserymen, shooting blank cart- 
ridges, intimidating nervous pedestrians. 
Delegates longed for their peaceful green- 
houses. Denver, alarmed at what it had 
started, sent its entertainers to jail. 

U. S. poultrymen failed to convene. If 
they had met, they would have discussed 
the statistics compiled by D. H. Otis, direc- 
tor of the agricultural commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association: An in- 


“His Memory, Son, 


will live forever... 


“He was a devoted husband, a loving father, an 
exemplary Christian. Isn’t it proper that we perpet- 
uate his memory in a fitting and beautiful way? 
“Every quarter-hour during the daytime these 
Tower Chimes will sound the Westminster peal. 
Every evening they will play, automatically, his 
favorite song. Every Sunday morning they will 
fill the air with the age-mellowed notes of the 
hymns he loved so well. 
“And every note they strike, every moment of 
cheer that they bring, every wayward person 
they inspire—will be a reminder of the one in 
whose honor they were installed. Forus his voice 
\ will live again in the voice of the Chimes .... 
 DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES installed in the belfry 
=. of the church or in the college or office building so inti- 
©" mately identified with the departed one’s interests, 
\ express the memorial spirit in its truest and deepest 
sense. Played from the electric keyboard, direct 
from organ console or from automatic time-mark- 
ing device. Priced $4375 and up. Full and inter- 
esting information will be sent on request. 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


_ 243 Deagan Building. Chicago 
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A 
BERMUDA 
VACATION 


ALL Expenses Paid! 


ROM New York a delightful two- 

day ocean voyage will bring you 
to famed Bermuda—a British colony 
where “‘pounds, shillings, pence’’ and 
British laws govern. Here 1s — 
spring. Here you will spend a fasci- 
nating, different vacation. 

An invigorating sea breeze and 
bright sunshine will keep you out of 
doors. You will walk, drive, ride 
horseback or bicycle over the shaded, 
dustless roads that skirt beautiful bays 
and sounds. You will go bathing on 
pink and white beaches, go boating on 
crystal waters, angle for numerous 
kinds of tropical fish. Tennis courts 
and golf courses will be always ready 
for you. A comfortable hotel and 
excellent cuisine, a full program of 
sightseeing, carriage drives, steamboat 
excursions—all are provided for you in 
this expense-free vacation. 


Here is your opportunity to vacation 
in Bermuda—summer, fall, winter, 
spring—it is always popular, always 
fascinating. 


TIME OFFERS YOU 
THIS VACATION 


in return for your work as TIME’s 
subscription representative. This is 
not a contest. Special arrangements 
made with Thos. Cook & Son make 
possible this amazingly generous re- 
ward for your efforts. 


For complete details mail the cou- 
pon below today. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


New York Cleveland Chicago 





John Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me at once complete details re- 
garding your Bermuda Vacation Plan. 





crease in the average number of eggs laid 
by each chicken in one year from 56 to 
135—a proven possibility—would nearly 
cut in half the 409,290,849 chickens now 
required in the U. S. It would result in 





©U.SU. 
GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 


..» flayed a shallow cartoonist. 


a capital saving amounting to $538,255,- 
386. 


Conventions are expensive. Director 
R. E. Logsdon of the Memphis, Tenn., 
Convention and Tourists Bureau has esti- 
mated annual U. S. convention attendance 
at 5,000,000, annual costs at $1,250,000,- 


ooo. 
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Rotarians 


By automobile and airplane, by train 
and on foot, some 12,500 Rotarians arrived 
in Minneapolis last week to attend the 19th 
annual convention of Rotary International. 
Rotarians from Czechoslovakia or other 
strange places were welcomed in their own 
tongue by means of painted placards whose 
wording was the result of much Minne- 
apolis scholarship. Four and a half thou- 
sand autos were used to carry the Rota- 
rians about the city; 80 typists copied reg- 
istration lists so that no Rotarian might 
remain unnoticed. Before long all the 
Rotarians gathered in the municipal audi- 
torium, second largest in the U: S., third 
in the world, and listened to speeches, 
notably one by Governor Theodore Chris- 
tianson of Minnesota, who said slyly: 

“The Sinclair Lewises, the Lardners and 
the Menckens may continue to direct their 
shafts against our organization and others 
founded on the same principles. Ridicule 
is the weapon . . . of a poor cause. They 
may continue to talk about Babbitry and 
scorn the Rotarian virtues but Rotary In- 
ternational will be known and honored 
long after Minnesota’s much-read but not 
particularly distinguished expatriate has 
been found out as the shallow, superficial, 
overestimated literary cartoonist that he 
is. 

When the cheering ceased, the Rota- 
rians listened to the principal speech of the 
evening, by James Hamilton Lewis, one- 
time (1913-19) U.S. Senator from IIli- 
nois. This Lewis praised Rotary, praised 


Europe, characterized the U. S. as one of 
the greatest influences toward international 
brotherhood and as “that great, great re- 
public which has inspired free government 
of the earth to fight for freedom of man.” 

He said: “To you, ambassadors of world 
honor, and knights of sublime service, this 
United States gives you the hand of its 
|< as 

The Rotarians roared lustily at this and 
proceeded to other diversions such as 
listening to the music of the 50-piece Sauk 
Centre Boys’ Band whose members range 
in age from seven to fifteen. They toured 
the city in cars and busses, played baseball 
and golf, attended the movies, and wit- 
nessed a pageant which traced the growth 
of Rotary from the time 24 years ago 
when it originated in the mind of one Paul 
P. Harris, Chicago lawyer, to the present 
when it has 140,000 members from 44 
countries. 

In the Municipal Auditorium once more 
they -heard what Nils Parmann, banker 
from Oslo, Norway, a new brother, had to 
say, Viz. : 

“T was a man of very retiring disposi- 
tion. Now I expect to make friends by 
the thousands from now on. I had disliked 
travel, avoided crowds and hated conven- 
tions, but Rotary is changing me.” 

Instead of sitting spellbound or hum- 
ming they stood up bravely and shouted 
out the words of songs when they were 
lead by Homer Rodeheaver, who has been 
for 18 years musical assistant to Evangel- 
ist Billy Sunday. He likes to be thought 
of as the introducer and exploiter of Negro 
spirituals. 

They listened to the words of Dr. Wil- 
helm Cuno, onetime (1922-23) Chancellor 
of the German Republic and Chairman of 
the Hamburg-American Line, who said 
“unselfish service would bring about world 
unity.” Rotarians were proudly aware that 
Dr. Cuno had last winter organized the 
first Rotary unit in Germany. Bolivia, 
Paraguay and Ecuador as well had joined 
the rank of Rotary-possessing countries 
during the last twelvemonth, and Rota- 
rians welcomed their representatives last 
week. 

Then, after attending to miscellaneous 
business, they took up the somewhat mel- 
ancholy task of selecting a new president 
for Rotary. Israel Bird Sutton’s was the 
only name placed in nomination and he was 
elected by acclamation. Born in Saginaw, 
Mich., he has lived in Mexico for the last 
26 years, where he is in the hardware 
business. He has two sons and four daugh- 
ters who speak Spanish habitually; he 
helped to organize the Rotary Club of 
Mexico City; he is married to a Mexican. 
He is widely known among the members of 
his organization, who call him ““Tom.” Mr. 
Sutton replaced Rotary’s famed President 
Arthur H. Sapp. 


While the Rotarians were hobnobbing 
at Minneapolis, the Kiwanians assembled 
in annual convention. What is the dif- 
ference between them? Both have the 
same ideas of service in business. But 
Rotary is International, while Kiwanis 
admits only U. S. and Canadian members, 
because it believes in unity of language and 
unity of the democratic ideal. Last week, 
Kiwanians elected O. S. Cummings of 
Kansas City president to succeed hard- 
hitting Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta, Ga. 
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F geting ! It is demanded of you, and 


you in turn demand it of your 
assistants. 


A filed letter or business document is 
of most value to you the minute you 
want it — not later in the day—not 


some other day. 


Just one thing governed in designing 
the new GF 700 line of files, and that 
was permanent filing efficiency. We 
made these files so that it is quick and 
easy to file a letter or other document 


inits proper place, and just as quick and 





Action! When you want it you get it 


easy to find it again when it is wanted. 


Every detail contributes to permanent 
speed and usefulness — strength and 
capacity instead of weight and bulk; 
valuable extra inches of filing space; 
drawers that glide smoothly on fric- 
tionless rollers; quick releasing, yet 
positive compressors; beautiful, dura- 
ble and easy-to-clean finish. All these 
features come at acost surprisingly low. 
And there is a GF 700 line file to fit 
every business record, from a 2144 x 3 
card to the largest ledger sheet. 


THE GENERAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS 


The GF Allsteel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving 
Sectional Cases - Transfer Cases - Storage Cabinets 


Canadian Plant, Toronto 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


Safes - Document Files - Desks - Tables - — Youngstown, Ohio 








700 LINE FILES i csenssebdiilitteminstinsiga 


Kindly send me descriptive matter on 


the new “700 line” of GF files. 
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—S0es a long way to make friends 
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Built in Akron, Ohio, by The General Tire and Rubber Co. 
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